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SHALL WE TAKE JESUS SERIOUSLY? 


War puts that question to us with terrible frankness. We 
acknowledge Jesus as Lord but do we keep his commandments ? 
We have prophesied in his name and in his name done many 
mighty works. But does he really know us as those who are 
taking up their crosses and following him ? 

The evidence of our real confidence in him we suddenly see does 
not lie in accepting dogmas concerning his person and nature. 
Orthodoxy no more than socialism has kept men from war. Mil- 
lions of men who pray to the same Trinity, repeat the same creed, 
and anathematize the same heresies are busily engaged in killing 
each other. Militarism and false philosophies of history have made 
men forget Jesus, or have led them to make him into a new God of 
war with a helmet in place of the crown of thorns, carrying a rifle 
instead of a cross. 

Greek orthodox, Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Anglican, Pres- 
byterian, all of whom make identical confessions regarding the 
God-man, are killing each other with the same avidity as if there 
had never been a Jesus. 

Evidently men can be theologically orthodox and put their 
Christ to an open shame. 

Nor can we Americans be complacent in our neutrality. We 
have our Navy League and those who tell us that international 
morality is no stronger than military preparation. Incipient 
militarists urge us to distrust and hate the very nations to whom 
the church of Christ is sending missionaries to teach the primacy of 
the God of love. 

Are we not even now being urged to grasp the world’s trade as 
unhappy Europe sees it slip from the fingers that grasp the sword ? 
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Suppose the Good Samaritan, finding the traveler struggling 
with the robbers, had run off with the traveler’s luggage and clothes! 
Do you suppose Jesus would have told the rest of mankind to go and 
do likewise ? 

Is it Christlike to exploit another’s misery ? 

War bids us measure the beam in our own eye. 

Is the Sermon on the Mount good instruction for militarism ? 
Do soldiers put the Golden Rule into their knapsacks ? 

Is “Love your enemies”’ printed on battle flags ? 

Did the soldiers or Jesus go to the cross to save the world ? 

Men tell us we must have war in order to be strong. 

Jesus taught that we must become great by sacrificial service 
like his own. 

Men tell us that we must build up the nation’s morale by eco- 
nomic policies. 

Jesus taught us that we cannot serve God and Mammon. . 

Men tell us that we must fight for our rights. 

Jesus told us by word and by example that we must die for other 
peoples’ rights. 

Men tell us we must learn to fight, kill, and hate if we are to 
dwell in safety as a nation. 

Jesus told us that God is love and that the way to peace is 
through a life that refuses to countenance hate and prefers loyalty 
to the crucified Christ to comforts with political supermen. 

We thrust the question home. Do men who thus refuse to order 
their lives by Jesus’ words and conduct really take him seriously ? 
Is their profession of faith in his deity a profession of sympathy 
with his spirit, obedience to his word, and loyalty to his example ? 

Christendom’s interest in the present war is vastly deeper than 
its horror at brutalities, its amazement at the world’s indifference 
to poverty and sorrow. The ultimate issue is between Jesus and 


‘Nietsche. If we take Jesus seriously, we shall not war. If we 


take him simply as a doctrine, distrusting the truth and practica- 
bility of his teachings, we shall go on fighting indefinitely. 

The world’s call to the church is obvious enough. Will the 
church answer it by training generation after generation to revere 
the teaching as well as the person of Jesus ? 
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HAS CALVINISM A FUTURE? 


REV. A. MITCHELL HUNTER 


A discussion of Calvinism is particularly timely. Crises in social evolution, as 
in the experience of individuals, have always forced men to a renewed reliance upon 
God. When civilization fails to give moral direction, when human nature suddenly 
Shows its brute inheritance, men look to God alone. That is the central message of 
Calvin, and Calvin learned it from Augustine, Paul, Jesus, and the prophets. Our 
modern world cries out again for the living God of Law and Love. 


There is a widespread popular pre- 
sumption that Calvinism is a discredited 
system, a spent force, a burnt-out star. 
' The day of its dominance, commonly 
regarded as pernicious, is past. The 
time has come for it to be cast out neck 
and crop from creed and confession of 
an enlightened, emancipated age. The 
genius of Protestant mediaevalism has 
become the bogey-man of Protestant 
Modernism. This is an opinion and 
attitude to be reckoned with in the 
rapidly approaching era of creedal re- 
construction. Practically all Protestant 
confessions are more or less saturated 
with Calvinism. Shall we anticipate 
revisions which will remorselessly ex- 
trude its every noxious germ? Is Cal- 
vinism to be consigned to the museum 
of antiquities among the wicked things 
that have ceased from troubling? Is it 
breathing its last? Has it no future? 

Obviously such a question at once 
raises the previous one, What is Cal- 
vinism? The popular readiness to pro- 
nounce upon a subject is often in inverse 
proportion to its knowledge of it. The 
judicial “man in the street” is apt to 
base his opinion of things on his percep- 
tion of some feature in them which repels 
or attracts him. Puritanism has suf- 


fered from the obtrusive wart on Crom- 
well’s nose. The judgment that is 
rooted in prejudice is apt to be stub- 
bornly defiant of the most vigorous and 
indignant spade-work. Calvinism has 
been the victim of its identification with 
a doctrine abhorrent to a complacent 
modern humanitarianism. That which 
Calvin accepted because it magnified 
God’s glory, it construes and denounces 
as (were it true) dishonoring to him be- 
yond words. It does not stay to ask 
whether a system which has had such 
world-wide vogue and influence among 
all kinds of men, not altogether without 
tenderness of heart, could be synony- 
mous with a dogma easy to state with a 
crudeness which pillories it as revolting 
at once to the sensible mind and the 


sensitive soul. There is much need of. 


popular illumination as to what Calvin- 
ism actually is. 

Calvinism is, of course, primarily the 
teaching of Calvin in its widest scope. 
It may seem a perverse and Chester- 
tonian thing to say, but Calvin, ac- 
counted among the princes of systematic 
theology, was not primarily a theologian, 
one whose nature found its chief and 
deepest satisfaction in constructing an 
edifice of theological doctrine. He was 
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not of the race of the dry-as-dust school- 
men. What was distinctive about him 
was that he was first and foremost a 
profoundly religious man. Piety was 
the keynote of his character. He was a 
God-possessed man. Theology was of 
no concern to him as a study in itself; 
he devoted himself to it as providing a 
framework for the support of all that 
religion meant to him. It explicated and 
vindicated his feelings; it rationalized 
and articulated his experience; it gave 
firm foothold and handhold for what 
might have been evanescent emotions, 
or at least it made him independent 
of other religious support and com- 
fort when the spring of living faith went 
dry. Calvin came to his work with all 
in his heart which gradually came out 
of his head. Had he not been constitu- 
tionally religious, he would never have 
been the kind of theologian he became. 
It happened that he was gifted with an 
intellect which made him equal to the 
task of giving religion, as he experienced 
it, embodiment in a systematized theol- 
ogy congenial to the logical character of 
a mind which believed in the divinely 
ordained orderliness of things and ex- 
pected to find a concatenated series 
of propositional doctrines corresponding 
to a harmonious, unchaotic body of 
religious feelings and emotions. As evi- 
dence of what was deepest in Calvin 
might be adduced the fact that in the 
- first edition of the Institutes dogma, pur et 
simple, plays a minor part, the emphasis 
being on the things which go to nourish 
the spiritual and moral life. It was 
only as he became aware of the loose- 
ness of conduct associated with libertin- 
ism of thought that in later editions 
he gradually elaborated and urgently 
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claimed assent to what was essentially 
dogmatic. It is notable, too, that in his 
children’s Catechism there is no men- 
tion of predestination, and in his 
Church Catechism 11 sections (or one- 
fifth of the whole) are devoted to prayer. 
There spoke the real heart of the man. 
Now because of this primary charac- 
teristic of Calvin, it is quite conceiv- 
able that his doctrinal system might 
have taken a very different shape and 
content, had it not been for the axiom 
assumed on all hands at that time—the 
indisputable authority of Holy Scripture 
as providing all the theology (taking the 
word in its widest sense) that need be 
or could be surely known. What was 
there, was bound to be believed. Ex- 
perience must attest it and it must 
illuminate experience. Anything as- 
serted that was not there was vain 
speculation, unnecessary, probably peril- 
ous, an impious or irreverent trespass, 
it may be, on ground on which it was 
the mind of God that foot of man should 
not with his consent tread. A contra- 
diction within the Bible was unthink- 
able—an assumption which results in 
not a little expository juggling in his 
Commentaries. Calvin was not more 
in love with the doctrine of reprobation 
than his critics.. But he found it in his 
sacred referendum, and his scrupulous 
honesty of mind would not let him 
discreetly cover it up. It was his duty 
as a faithful expounder of the Word to 
declare the whole counsel of God. If 
it were not somehow to his honor and 
glory, it would not be there. Repro- 
bation therefore was no erratic bowlder 
in the sacred quarry of doctrine, in- 
trusively alien. It must be of a piece 
with the whole. But for Calvin, with 
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his estimate of man as a hell-deserving 
sinner and his thought of God as ever 
seeking his own glory, the surprising 
thing would have been that there should 
be no hint in Scripture of the rejection of 
men who thoroughly deserve that fate. 
He indeed regarded election as much 
more to be wondered at than rejection. 
For God might most justly have left 
mankind to its merited fate of self- 
incurred doom. 

It is to be remembered that these 
doctrines with which Calvinism is popu- 
larly identified did not originate with 
Calvin at all. He inherited them, and 
much else, from Augustine, just as 
Luther’s theology owed much to Occam. 
But he was not the man to take them 
over from Augustine, however much he 
revered him, did he not find them in 
Scripture for himself. That they are 
there was no gradual discovery, even 
so late as Augustine. Controversy had 
busily concerned itself with them since 
the dawning of the day of dogmatic 
thought. In the second century, e.g., 
the letters of Octavius prove that the 
same perplexities were felt and the same 
vehement objections made to them as 
in later ages when in the cyclic revolu- 
tion of emphasis they came once and 
again over controversy’s underlining 
stroke. 

So then one may properly decline to 
find in these doctrines the characteristic 
product or feature of Calvinism. They 
were in it as they were in all other con- 
temporary theological systems, because 
the axioms of the faith left no other 
alternative either to loyalty or to logic. 
Calvin made use of them after his own 
characteristic fashion as supports, inspi- 
rations, or admonitions. But had they 


not been there, it would have made 
no difference in the clearness and de- 
termination with which he perceived and 
pursued the aims and objects to which 
he gave his life. Calvinism in fact is 
not essentially a systematic body of 
doctrine. Its essence is revealed in that 
which Calvin consistently strove to 
effect and actually succeeded in effect- 
ing in no small degree—the moraliza- 
tion of all life by religion. His lifelong 
aim and business were to re-wed religion 
and morality and establish them in in- 
dissoluble union as directors of human 
activity in all its spheres. He was the 
apostle of the rehabilitation of the ideal 
of primitive evangelical Christianity. 
Religion to Calvin was not a matter of 
pious emotion, consequent on the assur- 
ance of being in a state of grace. It was 
the acceptance of the rule of God over 
one’s whole life. It included dependence 
upon the will of God and obedience to the 
will of God—not more the one than the 
other. A man’s conduct in all his rela- 
tionships must be governed by regard 


to God’s will along with the ever-active . 


sense of responsibility to him directly. 
In the provinces of home life, social life, 
political life, religion must be energeti- 
cally operating to procure the dominance 
of truth, justice, purity, integrity. This 
world was meant to be the kingdom of 
God. It was the business of the elect 
to make it so. That was why they were 
called. Predestination was the appoint- 
ment of the few good to rule over the 
many bad in the interests of righteous- 
ness. It was not for God’s chosen to 
sit down idly and complacently at the 
feast of privilege. He had chosen them 
for his glory; he had chosen them for 
his honor, too; and the honor he sought 
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was the establishment through them of 
his rule over all people that on earth do 
dwell. Nothing but their active partici- 
pation in that work could give assur- 
ance of their election. While Calvin 
laid great stress on the inner witness 
of the Holy Spirit, he did not allow 
assurance to fluctuate with emotion. 
That was the weakness of Luther’s 
teaching. Satan assailed him on the 
side of his assurance, and it took more 
than hard-flung inkbottles to repel his 


_ cunning assaults. Calvin suffered from 


no such neuralgias of doubt as to his 
standing with God. With far shrewder 
judgment, he recognized that emotion 
was no trustworthy criterion. To allow 
one’s self to be troubled by its coming 
and going, to agonize in the fierce 
struggle to recover shaken certainty, 
was to dissipate energy which might 
be better employed. Was your heart 
steadily set to do the will of God? That 
was the main thing. Were you sincerely 
on the side of God? Did the trend of 
your life prove it? Then that was 
sufficient. 

All this proves how far doctrine was 
from being central to essential Calvin- 
ism. Calvin himself may have thought 
it was; but a system-monger is not al- 
ways the best judge of what is essential 
to his system and most valuable in it. 
The theory of natural selection might go 
to the wall without the real worth of 
Darwinism suffering eclipse. Calvin’s 
doctrine of predestination might well 
have issued in a fatalism which induced 
a paralysis of ethical endeavor. It 


actually did the very reverse. It braced 


men’s wills. It saturated them with 
aspiration. It inspired them toa strenu- 
ous and heroic activity which brought 


about a very miracle of moral revolution 
in all spheres of life and all quarters of 
the world. So much more was it the 
spirit of Calvinism which counted than 
its letter. 

Calvinism indeed worked as a moral 
purgative and stimulant wherever it 
gained any influence at all—and that is 
its greatest glory. It cleansed the 
Augean stables of Geneva. It entered 
licentious courts and touched reckless 
cheeks there to a strange, unwonted 
shame. Everywhere it awakened and 
made sensitive lethargic consciences. 
It created a refined, if vehement, piety, 
which blossomed into a strength and 
frequent beauty of high character that 
has since been the world’s most valuable 
asset. Calvin’s religion was reflected 
in his crest—a hand with a burning 
heart in it, and the words, “I give Thee 
all.” That is what it meant to him, 
and what it meant to him he taught 
to others. Calvinism in a word stood 
for consecration, the consecration that 
found its ideal and example in the Christ 
whose tired feet climbed Mount Olivet 
to pray and the hill Calvary to die. 

It is this fundamental and ultimate 
aim of Calvinism to moralize life by 
religion which interprets and explains 
the character of Calvin’s own activities. 


It instructed his legislation. It deter- 


mined his views of the relation between 
church and state. The church should 
be the conscience of the state, the state 
the organ of an evangelized conscience. 
As a reminder of the spirit that should 
infuse all life, private and public, Calvin 
got the letters IH S carved or stamped 
on all public buildings, coins, and 
standards in Geneva. In Scotland the 
same spirit fruited in projects of educa- 
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tion (unfortunately abortive in their 
enlightened completeness) whose aim 
was to promote learning and virtue to 
the profit of church and commonwealth, 
as also in the endeavor to suffuse home 
life and social life with an ethical religion, 
an endeavor which found expression in 
the enactment of the Kirk Session of 
St. Andrews permitting no one to marry 
who could not repeat the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Creed, and the Ten Commandments, 
a summary combination of the essential 
elements of piety, theology, and moral- 
ity. It is a notable thing how closely 
Calvin keeps to life in his Commentaries. 
The application was the main thing 
with him. That is largely the reason 
why these expositions still retain their 
value. They are instinct with a con- 
stant concern for the attunement of 
life to the divine precepts. This funda- 
mental principle, too, explicates his 
attitude to heresy. He was wonderfully 
patient for those days and for one in his 
position with all kinds of creedal vagaries 
around him. It was only when these 
threatened (in his view) the foundations 
of morality and orderly government 
and therefore of society that he became 
severe. But (excepting in the case of 
Servetus) his severity limited itself to 
expulsion of the offender from Geneva 
as a disturber of the public peace, as 
a discordant element in the community 
whose continuance there might be 
fraught with insidious and perilous 
potencies of evil. Calvin in this respect 
accepted and applied the principle of 
the Justinian code, “Cujus regio, ejus 
religio,” though from a different motive, 
the motive not of the right of the powers- 
that-be to command the belief of sub- 
jects, but of expediency in the interests 


of the public welfare, based as it was in 
his view on what he jealously regarded 
as the true religion. 

- Now all this, which may have seemed 
preliminary to our real investigation, 
has in reality given a large part of the 
answer to the question of our inquiry. 
Were Calvinism rightly to be identified 
with its body of doctrines, did the 
elimination of these mean the excision 
of its soul, then indeed it has but a 
slender hold on life. Already it is as 
a ghost peeping timidly out of the dark 
rooms of neglected confessions. As a 
system of doctrine compactly built 
together, it is now consigned to the 
attentions of vivisectionary historians. 
Querulous impatience clamors for the 
decision of the High Courts of the 
churches to assign it to the custody of 
the Committee on Ancient Buildings 
and Ruins, accounted worthy of pres- 
ervation as an interesting and curious 
memorial of a dead heroic past, whose 
mind moved in mysterious ways. 

But that is not to dispose of Calvin- 
ism. Declare its doctrinal foundations 
unsound and therefore to be con- 
demned; cast away predestination and 
reprobation with loathing; regard the 
Bible as a tract of country wherein may 
be found many wellsprings of truth of 
varying strength and sweetness amid 
much sandy soil and sterile country 
rather than as a big reservoir whose: 
every drop has been carefully distilled. 
from heaven. Do these things, and 
you may indeed have some reason to: 
think you have consigned the body of 
Calvinism to lie moldering in a grave,. 
but the prime part has escaped you;. 
its soul, like John Brown’s, goes march- 
ing on. For Calvinism, as I have 
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sought to show, is essentially not 
identical with its system of doctrine. 
You may discard the bulk of it (though 
all of it you cannot without consigning 
Christianity itself to the ash-heap of 
things done with) but still it lives on. 
It must and will live on so long as religion 
itself endures. Its dogmas were but the 
clothing and nourishment of a spirit 
which is of the ultimate essence of 
religion, the spirit of which Calvin him- 
self was the very incarnation, the spirit 
of humble dependence upon God, of 
patient submission to his holy will, 
of whole-hearted consecration to his 
service, of perfect trust in his sleepless 
care and unchanging love. Calvinism 
lives in every religion which teaches 
and fosters these things and in every 
man that practices them. Where the 
sense of a divine providential govern- 
ment is deep and strong, where the eye 
of faith sees God sitting at the loom of 
time weaving with wise thought, though 
it may be with inscrutable purpose, the 
web of individual lives, where piety 
waves aside all would-be intermediaries, 
seeking and finding immediate fellow- 
ship with God, where the mystical in 
human nature is given proper recogni- 
tion and due rights, restrained from 
extravagances by the firm rein of a cool 
common-sense, where men with a high 
gravity live life under a profound sense 
of responsibility and a keen realization 
of its incalculable issues in eternity, 
where a community, a society, a people 
bow to the imperious claims of a Chris- 
tianized conscience and seek to order 
their affairs under its direction, there 
Calvinism lives. 

But in more ways than in these is it 
perpetuated. It initiated a new epoch 


in the spirit of communal life. The 
kingdom of God, which it is given to the 
elect to realize, is a brotherhood, and 
through the mutual services of brother- 
hood alone can it be realized. Now it is 
the special distinction of Calvin that, 
while he raised the worth of the indi- 
vidual to its highest power, each man 
having a line to himself in the Book of 
Life, he demanded that that worth should 
prove itself in the faithful and diligent 
discharge of social duties and responsi- 
bilities. Every man was in his degree 
directly responsible for the welfare of 
the body politic. He was his brother’s 
keeper. This was the principle he 
carried into all his work as legislator, 
and he has been pronounced greater 
as a legislator than as a theologian. It 
issued in Presbyterianism, whose genius 
is the participation of each and every 
member by right in the direction of the 
affairs of the church. It issued in the 
constitution given to Geneva largely 
at his dictation, based on the rule of 
states by representative elected assem- 
blies. It accounted for the grand- 
motherly legislation of which he has 
been accused as being the inspirer if 
not the actual author, which did not 
scruple or hesitate to invade the sanctu- 
ary of the home where independence 
claims to practice anarchism if it likes. 
More than anything docs that which 
goes on within house-doors defile and 
poison the stream of life without. 
Calvin sought to deepen and vivify the 
sense of responsibility of the individual 
to society for what he was in whatever 
relationship, as father as well as citizen, 
in play as well as in work. Indeed he 
may be said to have brought to life 
the germ of that spirit which has now 
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taken shape in socialism, only his was 
a socialism of mutual responsibility, of 
communal duties based on reciprocal 
rights, an idealistic socialism of the spirit. 
It might be held that the era of social 
reform, springing from the mutual con- 
cern of the members of a community 
in one another’s welfare, began with 
Calvin. Certainly it was then that the 
care of the social welfare first became the 
conscious concern and business of the 
united community. 

Now Calvin was by conviction and 
temperament an aristocrat. The doc- 
trine of predestination was indeed to 
him the divine sanction of aristocratic 
rule, that is the rule of the worst by the 
best. Yet no one has done more than 
he to infuse into all the veins of the 
world the spirit of democracy. He 
built other and better than he knew, 
like most great men. It was inevitable 
that that should be the outcome of his 
work. It could not but so fruit from his 
insistance upon even-handed justice that 
has no respect of persons and from the 
strong, self-assertive consciousness of 
individuality which he, more than any 
other, sowed in receptive hearts by his 
doctrine and by the practical demand 
he made upon men. The sense of per- 
sonal worth, of human dignity, de- 
manded expression, claimed its rights 
in institutions - specifically democratic. 
Calvin rang the knell of autocracies. 
He laid the foundation stone of modern 
republics, as Bancroft, the historian 
of the United States of America, has 
cordially recognized in the case of that 
country. He paved the way for all 
manner of popular assemblies in all 
lands. Their roots creep at last to 
Geneva. It was principally because 
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Calvin was such an outright uncom- 
promising exponent of essential de- 
mocracy in church and state that his 
influence so quickly eclipsed that of 
Luther in the extent of its spread and 
the constructive and directive idealisms 
he infused into the political systems of 
modern civilization. Calvinism in fact 
became the most powerful ferment of 
civic liberty which has ever worked in 
the world’s heart. It is significant of 
what it has done that in the monument 
erected at Geneva to commemorate Cal- 
vin’s tercentenary there appear statues 
of statesmen who at once represented 
Calvinism in the ages when it was 
fighting for existence and stood for the 
rights of citizenship over against aristo- 
cratic and autocratic power: William 
of Orange, Oliver Cromwell, Admiral 
Coligny, Bocksay of Hungary, Williams 
of America. The principle of the sover- 
eignty of the people is the gift of 
Calvinism to the modern world. Cal- 
vinism no future! Why, it has laid the 
foundation of the future. It has cast 
the molds into which the future is 
being poured. It struck off the last 
fetters which shackled the hands of 
civilization and made possible that 
progress which has brought it farther 
on its way toward whatever be its goal 
than all the centuries that have gone 
before. 

Calvin was a man of ideals, unrealiz- 
able if you will. Among the noblest 
of them was his ideal of the unity of 
the true Christian church in all lands. 
Let me say here that he was not thirled 
to Presbyterianism as the only Scrip- 
turally valid system of ecclesiastical 
government. He was not so strait- 
jacketed. His candor and clearness of 
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exegetic acumen forbade him to pro- 
nounce one constitution as alone divinely 
authorized. He approved of episco- 
pacy meanwhile in other lands, where he 
recognized it to be more congenial to 
native tastes and affinities and inherited 
traditions. But he held the church to 
be one under whatever form, so long 
as it was evangelically Protestant. He 
never hesitated to intervene in its affairs 
wherever the need appeared or if appeal 
was made to him. By that means as 
well as by seeking to originate a common 
council of the churches, he industriously 
sought to promote what would have 
expanded into a world-embracing union 
of the Protestant churches. His at- 
tempt could scarcely help but fail. 
But is his spirit not in possession again 
today? Does his ideal not hover before 
large and generous minds in all lands? 
In them the spirit of Calvin lives again 
and, unrecognized it may be, bodes to 
work yet more mightily. 

One other claim I venture to make. 
Essential Calvinism will be the frontier 
fortress against the inroads of any 
philosophy which posits a God incapable 
of foreseeing the future, subject to 
mistakes, fighting a hard and not always 
winning battle against heavy odds of un- 
compromisingly hostile evil, trammeled 
in his endeavors by an unmanageable 
universe for which he is not responsible. 
With such a finite helper, likely to be 
overpowered, thwarted, outmaneuvered, 
in whom shall we trust? A modern 


Rabshakeh is given ample reason to 
mock. The future is left uncertain. 
Providence is a hallucination. Life is 
like a drop of water trickling down a 
window-pane—not even God knows 
where it will run next. Such a philos- 
ophy offers no guaranties for any 
worthy upshot of the whole perplexing 
business. It draws its pencil through 
such unauthorized and groundless antici- 
pations as that of a great divine event 
to which the whole creation moves. 
All it can say is, Wait and see! That is 
the reverse of encouraging. It is crip- 
pling to high endeavor. It sets an 
angina pectoris of doubt in the breast 
of hope. It takes the inspiring vision 
from faith. It strikes intercessory 
prayer dumb. The surest protection 
against the paralyzing touch of such a 
philosophy is the victorious assurance of 
Calvinism that God is supreme, indis- 
putably sovereign over all, that his 
will is done, that his Kingdom will come. 
That faith may set up mysteries; but 
mysteries we can live with if so be that 
we believe with our whole heart that 
behind them are the mercy, wisdom, and 
love of a Father-God to whom the isles 
of the sea and the stars of dreadful space 
are as the dust of the balance. But 
doubt of God’s absolute power to help, 
to save, to perform, to carry out his will 
—with those we cannot live if we would 
be of good courage, if we would greet the 
unseen with a cheer. Upon the God 
of Calvinism rests the hope of the world. 
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Maximum for courage; minimum for comity. This seems sometimes the philoso- 
phy of church union. Must we compromise to co-operate? Or is there a generic creed 
that reaches variant and yet not antagonistic explanations and theologies? Gradually 
we are finding our answers in the practical experiences of Christian life. Churches are 
getting together by working together. A common task is showing to us one common faith. 


The movement for closer fellowship, 
fuller co-operation, and eventual organic 
union of the various bodies of Christians 
in the world has already acquired such 
a momentum as to make it almost irre- 
sistible. A glance at some of the sig- 
nificant movements and events of the 
last few years and months will help one 
to realize the progress which is being 
made toward the reuniting of Christian 
churches into the Christian church. 

About thirty of the principal denomi- 
nations of Protestant Christians in the 
“Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America” are co-operating in 
a wide variety of Christian work. 

In 1910 the “Christian Unity 
Foundation” was incorporated by 
prominent Episcopalians in the United 
States to promote Christian unity in 
various ways. In the same year the 
General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States 
appointed a commission to arrange for 
a World Conference on Faith and Order 
in which all Christian communions 
throughout the world “which confess 
our Lord Jesus Christ as God and 
Savior” should be asked to join. The 


second meeting of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, which included representatives 
of the Episcopalians originating the 
movement, and of Presbyterian, Mora- 
vian, Congregational, Baptist, Disciples 
of Christ, Free Baptist, and Reformed 
Churches of the United States and the 
Old Catholic churches of Europe, was. 
held in New York City last March, and 
although no date for the World Confer- 
ence has yet been proposed, the sugges- 
tion that a large preliminary Conference 
should be held in 1917 was favorably 
received, and may perhaps later be 
adopted. In this committee meeting 
reports were given of very successful 
efforts made by a subcommittee which 
it sent to interest the free churches of 
Great Britain in the proposed Confer- 
ence. 

In Canada negotiations have been 
in progress for more than ten years for 
the uniting in one organization the Con- 
gregational, Methodist, and Presby- 
terian churches, and a proposed basis 
for such union has been approved by 
more than two-thirds of the members of 
the Presbyterian churches who voted on 
the subject, and considerably larger 
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majorities of those voting in the Method- 
ist and Congregational bodies. Delay 
has been caused by the strong oppo- 
sition of the Presbyterian minority 
opposed to union, but the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian church in 
Canada voted last June, 286 to 109, to 
continue the negotiations in the hope 
that the union might soon be consum- 
mated. In the meanwhile many union 
churches have sprung up spontaneously, 
particularly in the Canadian West, anti- 
cipating the union for which they hope. 

In Montreal the theological colleges 
of the Anglican, Congregational, Meth- 
odist, and Presbyterian denominations 
are now in their third year of work 
together, with classes for the most part 
united and with work divided among 
the professors of the four colleges as if 
there were but one school and onefaculty. 
The Joint Board of Governors of the 
colleges raised over half a million dollars 
within a week for a central building and 
the various common interests of the co- 
operating colleges. Similar co-operation 
is taking place between different denomi- 
nations in religious and theological edu- 
cation on mission fields in India and 
China. 

Over five years ago the Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches in South 
India united to form the “South Indian 
United Church,” which is making good 
progress. There and in Japan and 
China movements are on foot to form 
national Christian churches, not de- 
pending on the state, but uniting the 
groups evangelized by the various de- 
nominations of America and Europe in 
a single body. 

Last May a draft of articles of union 
between the Church of Scotland and the 


United Free Church was presented for 
adoption to the assemblies of those 
bodies, and their union in the near 
future seems very probable. 

The Kikuyu controversy in South 
Africa excited great interest during last 
winter and its issues are not settled. 
They are concerned, however, with the 
vital problems involved in the effort to 
reunite Christendom and promote its 
growth, and have already contributed to 
that movement in their discussion. 

A magazine is now in its second year, 
edited by one of the foremost in the 
present-day irenic movement, and con- 
tributed to by some of the most promi- 
nent leaders of thought and action in 
the Christian world, Protestant, Greek, 
Roman Catholic, Armenian, etc., for 
the express purpose of bringing Chris- 
tians to a clearer understanding of, and 
closer sympathy with, each other in 
preparation for the coming unity. 

These are but a few glimpses of eddies 
in the great stream which seems to be 
rushing irresistibly toward that glorious 
consummation which all true Christians 
desire; but which few have faith to expect. 

There are, doubtless, two purposes 
behind this movement, the desire for 
greater efficiency, which is one of the 
prominent characteristics of the age, 
and the desire to manifest the true 
Christian spirit by the bringing together 
of those who acknowledge a common 
leader and lord. The effort to obtain 
the greatest possible efficiency, which 
has showed itself in the elimination of 
the wastes of friction, competition, un- 
suitable machinery, small business, and 
other limitations of production, could 
not be without its influence upon the 
life of the church, whose membership 
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includes many men straining toward 
efficiency in all other departments of 
their activity. The development of the 
missionary spirit and the marvelous 
success of missionary work in the 
evangelization of non-Christian peoples 
have made Christians not only ambitious, 
but hopeful of Christianizing the whole 
world. But the increasing calls for men 
and money for the foreign field and the 
wastes of competition and overlapping 
even there have thrown into bold relief 
the terrific wastes of Christian capital, 
human and financial, which denomina- 
tional strife and friction at home entail. 

Again, civilization, science, and edu- 
cation have destroyed historic barriers 
of ignorance, prejudice, and geographical 
distance between the various races, 
nations, denominations, and creeds of 
Christendom, within the last century, 
in a degree which is simply inconceiv- 
able in its immense and radical char- 
‘acter. These changes make arguments 
for continued division, racial, political, 
and religious, based upon the past his- 
tory of the world, of no value, since we 
no longer live in the world with which 
this history is concerned. Those con- 
ditions, which from the prehistoric 
periods of human life have been the 
causes of presuppositions of division and 
misunderstanding of all sorts, have 
suddenly been wiped away or are 
rapidly passing. We might, of course, 
include in our view of this world-wide 
centripetal movement all nations and 
classes, non-Christian as well as Chris- 
tian, but we are here concerned with 
bodies of Christians, primarily. With 
the breaking-down of the barriers has 
come the realization of common inter- 
ests and aims, common faith and loyalty, 
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common brotherhood, and the desire for 
the expression of this freshly realized 
unity is shown powerfully in these 
movements toward union. 

With the wish for union has naturally 
come the earnest consideration of those 
things which hinder its consummation. 
The principal differences between bodies 
of Christians may roughly be classified 
as matters of faith and forms of organi- 
zation. With the latter group of differ- 
ences we are not here concerned, and we 
believe that its settlement would be com- 
paratively simple if the difficulties which 
arise from diversities of faith could first 
be rightly settled. Christianity is pre- 
eminently a religion of faith, and even 
the varieties in form of organization rest 
largely upon certain elements in the 
faith of the various bodies. All the 
better thought of Christendom refuses 
to admit the propriety of calling a man 
a Christian who does not sincerely hold 
the Christian faith. 

The faith of bodies of Christians has 
from time to time been formulated in the 
shape of creeds or “symbols” and longer 
confessions and treatises under various 
names, by theologians, recognized as 
authoritative, expressly or tacitly, by 
the various organizations. Creeds have 
been and are used as “confessions of 
faith” in the simple meaning of that 
term, as expressions of worship, as 
standards for instruction, and as tests 
for admission to fellowship or to the 
ministry. Their form has been deter- 
mined by the needs felt at the time of their 
formulation, the errors to be repudiated, 
the truths to be emphasized; and im- 
portant parts of them have commonly 
been the result of the victory of one 
theological party over another, or of 
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compromise between warring factions, 


and are thus the statement, not of the 


universal view, but of the view of the 
winning part or of neither party; or they 
have indicated the reason for the exist- 
ence of one denomination in the differ- 
ence between some element of its faith 
and the position taken by another, from 
which its members had seceded or been 
expelled, or with which they were in 
competition. Thus most Christian de- 
nominations existing today have inheri- 
ted from the past statements of faith 
in which special emphasis was laid upon 
differences of opinion or of belief between 
Christians of from one to eighteen cen- 
turies ago. To a large extent these 
differences, or corresponding ones, still 
exist among Christian people, but a great 
change has come into the situation from 
the fact that, owing to the universal 
diffusion of knowledge and the present 
methods of education, these differences 
are no longer merely between the various 
sects and denominations, but also within 
them. However strange and incon- 
sistent it may seem, it is a fact which no 
informed person could think of denying, 
that the doctrinal standards of the 
various Christian bodies, even where 
subscription to them has been required 
by the laws of the organization, on the 
part of its ministry, have in no case been 
effective in maintaining unity and agree- 
ment of belief on the part of the ministry, 
to say nothing of the laity who are under 
less immediate and strict control. 

We have then this great problem 
before us: How is the union conceivable, 
not to say practicable, of various bodies 
of Christians each of which adheres to a 
creed which contains many elements 
explicitly and intentionally contradict- 


ing corresponding articles in the creeds 
of the other bodies concerned? And 
the question should be raised, much 
more than it yet has been: How can 
bodies of Christians, whose authoritative 
statement of faith is in the language and 
thought-forms of past centuries, hope 
to meet the needs of minds all over the 
world, educated in the thought and 
language of the twentieth century ? 

The solution suggested by the title 
of this article is that if the churches or 
denominations of Christendom, or any 
considerable number of them, are to 
form one organic whole, they will have 
to do so, so far as standard of doctrine 
is concerned, on the basis of a minimum 
creed. The very idea of such a creed, 
which would omit most of the subjects 
of theological controversy altogether, 
will at first thought tend to arouse ob- 
jection and opposition in every direction. 
“What, are we to give up our faith in 
the deity of Christ, or the trinity, or the 
inspiration of the Bible, for the sake of 
an outward and formal unity?” some 
will immediately exclaim. But the 
answer will be: “No, you are not to 
give up your faith in anything in which 
you really believe, for the sake of any- 
thing except a better faith than you 
have.” And this brings us to the vital 
distinction which must be made between 
a minimum creed and a minimum faith, or 
a minimum gospel. 

The religion which is to meet the 
needs of all men must be closely related 
to ali the problems and experiences of 
life. Christianity, in organized form, 
cannot cut itself off from the history of 
the past, even if it would. People whose 
faith is properly related to life must 
still have definite belief with regard to 
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the Bijble, Jesus and his work, God and 
_ his and relations to men, man and 
his sin and the way of salvation, the his- 
tory of God’s dealings with men in the 
past and the hope for his action in the 
future, both in the earthly and the after- 
earthly life. No man whose faith is of 
any considerable depth or value will be 
able to express or confess it in a sentence 
or two. Nor will a preacher be able to 
satisfy the requirements of humanity 
with a gospel that is indefinite in form 
or that can be stated in a score or two of 
words. And yet, as we have indicated, 
it is quite out of the question—it is 
absolutely inconceivable—that within 


any predictable time there shall be — 


formulated any extended statement of 
belief on these various subjects which 
could command the general assent of 
Christians, and therefore be a suitable 
basis for their joining in common worship 
and work. Each man inevitably ex- 
pects that all others will approach closer 
and closer to his belief, as they learn 
more of the truth. The “conservative” 
is sure that his doctrine will triumph in 
the end. The “liberal” knows that it 
will be impossible for him ever honestly 
to accept certain of the views of the con- 
servative. In the opinion of each, his 
own view is the truth, and the other 
man’s is erroneous in so far as it 
differs from his own. It should be very 
clear, then, that the practical question 
for each Christian to ask of himself is: 
“What is the minimum of truth and the 
maximum of error which a man may 
hold without excluding himself from 
co-operation and fellowship with me in 
the church? On what points is it ab- 
solutely necessary that we should agree, 
and on what may we differ and still be 


sufficiently in sympathy to respect and 
love. each other, feel that we are wor- 
shiping the same God, and labor to- 
gether for the coming of his kingdom ?”’ 

It is of the greatest importance that 
those who are earnestly praying and 
working for the reunion of the Christian 
church should realize clearly this situa- 
tion. If they really desire and hope for 
a union of all who worship God as re- 
vealed in Christ, both Catholic and 
Protestant, liberal and conservative, 
then the doctrinal basis of union must 
be such that all can honestly accept it. 
If they want a realignment of Christians 
into two (or more) great competitive 
bodies, which might for convenience be _ 
called liberal and conservative, then 
they should frankly say so. There 
would be no gain whatever, but a great 
loss, if the thing were possible, in getting 
a unity of organization upon the basis 
of a creed which is actually not believed 
by a large proportion of the thoughtful 
persons gathered within the organiza- 
tion. And the experience and struggle 
of the past will have been to little pur- 
pose if it has not taught us that real 
faith can be brought about by no out- 
ward force, whether of prison or torture, 
or of political or ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, but only by the free conviction of 
the mental and moral nature. People 
may agree to settle their form and offi- 
cials of government by a majority vote. 
They can never settle their creed in that 
way. The minority cannot, if it would, 
believe what the majority thinks to be 
true, because the majority thinks it true. 
We may be safe in saying that the details 
of the religious belief of the majority 
are just as likely to be wrong as the de- 
tails of its belief with regard to physical 
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science. If you had taken a vote on 
the truth of the Copernican theory at 
the time of Galileo, even from the edu- 
cated men of Christendom, how would it 
have stood? They would almost unani- 
mously have condemned it as absolutely 
heretical and false. 

Any intelligent hope and desire for 
the uniting of the many branches and 
groups of the Christian church as they 
exist in the world today must be based 
on the belief that there is enough faith 
and spirit that is common to all, even 
now, to enable them to work and wor- 
ship together, if only the common ele- 
ments could be emphasized and made the 
ground of union, and if the diverse ele- 
ments could be subordinated. If we 
are to regard the reunion of Christendom 
as practicable and desirable, we must 
hold that the common faith and purpose 
include that which is fundamental to the 
life of the church, and that the diversity 
in other matters will at least impair the 
work of the church less when they are 
within one great body which has united 
on a common faith and for a universal 
purpose, than they do under present 
conditions where the diversity is more 
emphasized than the agreement, and 
where co-operation in labor for the 
common aim is at best very limited by 
the separate organizations. 

Let us again consider that the accept- 
ance of a minimum creed, for the pur- 
poses in view, need not and should not 
mean the abandonment, on the part of 
any individual or body of Christians, of 
their definite faith with regard to points 
not brought out in the creed. Because 
their theory of the atonement is not ex- 
plained in the creed, because their idea 
of the degree of the sinfulness of man is 
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not stated, because their faith with 
regard to the correct form and true 
meaning of the sacraments is not made 
explicit, it does not follow that they are 
abandoning their belief with regard to 
these things and their importance. It 
only means that they believe they can 
work and worship with those who differ 
from them on these points until they can 
convince them of the truth. 

The Bishop (Episcopalian) of Chi- 
cago, now president of the Episcopalian 
Commission on a World Conference 
already referred to, declared in an ad- 
dress which has been of great influence, 
and expressed the feeling of many, shortly 
before the Cincinnati Convention which 
appointed this Commission, that a reli- 
gion of minimums could never truly pose 
as the religion of Jesus Christ, nor could 
it hope to challenge the admiration and 
allegiance of the world. For his part, 
he stood for a religion of maximums: 
maximum beliefs, maximum achieve- 
ments, and maximum manifestations of 
the Spirit. Let us beware of a misappli- 
cation of the great truth of these words. 
What could a religion of “maximum 
beliefs” be? It must either be one in 
which all true adherents agree on a long 
confession of faith, and honestly and 
sincerely accept it, or one in which 
liberty for a wide variety of belief in 
regard to points of detail is permitted. 
It is very easy to think “fogily” and 
talk nonsense about maximum beliefs. 
There might be no objection to including 
in a preamble to a constitution for the 
United Christian Church of the Earth 
a goodly number of the famous creeds 
of past history, and of present sects—as 
a matter of historical interest. The 
question we are here considering is: 
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What statement of faith and doctrine 
shall be put forth as the common belief 
of all Christians and used as a basis for 
union, for instruction, and especially for 
admission to the ministry of the church ? 
While it is true that at the present time 
the ministers of most of the Protestant 
churches in Europe and America profess 
to accept at their ordination and repeat 
in their church services creeds which a 
large proportion of the ministry only 
accept as a matter of fact with very 
large mental reservations and private 
interpretations widely different from the 
original and natural ones, these condi- 
tions cannot long be tolerated. They 
are too evidently dishonest and immoral 
in their tendency. When the churches 
realize the situation they will no longer 
permit this enforced degradation of the 
consciences of those who should be their 
leaders in sincerity and the teaching of 
the absolute truth. Last May a petition 
signed by many of the most prominent 
clergymen and teachers of theology of 
the Church of England was presented to 
the House of Bishops of the Canterbury 
Convocation urging the maintenance of 
liberty of thought and study and the 
right to “arrive at conclusions which 
are opposed to traditional or momen- 
. tarily dominant opinions” and quoting 
the words of Archbishop Temple: “If 
the conclusions are prescribed the study 
is precluded.” Any attempt to reunite 
Christendom on the basis of extended 
creeds of the past, upon which there is 
great difference of opinion among those 
who love our Lord Jesus Christ, would 
seem predestined to most disastrous 
shipwreck. 

Those who are timid about the wis- 
dom of giving any kind of sanction to the 


Christian life and teaching of those who 
differ widely from them, either really or 
apparently, in their views of religious 
truth may be reassured by the following 
considerations. If the minds and hearts 
of men are under the control of an all- 
wise and loving Father, we may depend 
on him to guide his children into the 
truth if they desire to learn the truth, 
and thus may conclude that our chief 
test of those who desire admission into 
the membership and even the ministry 
of the church should be that of loving 
hearts and open, truth-seeking minds. 
Further, we find in the so-called secular 
departments of thought and research 
that while there is constantly great 
variety of thought with regard to details, 
the freedom of investigation does not 
result in chaos but in constant progress 
in the discovery of what practically all 
competent students agree to be the 
truth. The freedom of research is a 
necessary condition of the resulting 
agreement. There is the best reason to 
expect similar outcome when full free- 
dom of thought and investigation shall 
be permitted to Christian students and 
teachers. And finally it is to be noted 
that the uniting of Christians of great 
diversity of thought in one organization 
will tend to bring about more general 
acceptance and acknowledgment of what 
is really true (whether that truth has 
yet been discovered or revealed in full 
measure or not) than the maintenance 
of the present divisions of Christians, 
in which different groups each emphasize 
one phase of truth and ignore others 
equally important, because they do not 
come in contact with those who under- 
stand the other phases of the truth. 
The “survival of the fittest” is a law of 
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life and progress only when the fit and 
the unfit come into close contact. Thus 
if I, whoever I may be, who have at- 
tained to the fulness of religious truth, 
exclude from my fellowship those who 
do not agree with me, how shall they 
become aware of their errors? If, on 
the other hand, I invite to work, wor- 
ship, and study with me those who are 
seeking the truth as I am, although at 
the time of our coming into fellowship 
we may widely differ, if there be any 
superiority of truth to error and any 
means by which they may be distin- 
guished by the honest seeker for truth, I 
may expect them to come to accept the 
truth which I have received. Unity of 
faith among Christians is most ardently 
to be desired, most devoutly to be wished, 
most earnestly to be sought, but the 
popular methods of the past by which 
such unity has been conserved have 
proved themselves futile and suicidal. 
While there is truth implied in the ques- 
tion, “How can two walk together 
except they be agreed ?”’ there is a deeper 
truth more applicable to the problems 
we are considering suggested by the 
question, “How can two learn to agree 
except they walk together?” If I am 
a Congregational or Presbyterian or 
Anglican minister (much more, if a lay- 
man of one of these communions), I 
shall ordinarily have little occasion or 
time for the investigation of the pecu- 
liarities of the others and those forms of 
truth, if there be such, which they hold 
which my denomination neglects. De- 
nominations of Christians are today 
refusing to join in movements toward 
union because of what they consider the 
importance of their “witness” to certain 
truths. But as a matter of fact their 


“witness” has very little effect outside 
of their own membership under present 
conditions, and the adherence of their 
membership to their peculiar doctrine 
is not because of the intrinsic superiority 
of their doctrines to those of other 
churches with which they are compared, 
but because through accident of birth 
or environment they have been placed 
where they heard those doctrines and 
not others. Such groups of Christians 
cannot abandon their faith for the sake 
of union. That would be traitorous 
and useless. Evidently they could not 
become members of a church in which 
their views were not permitted. But if 
there should be a church where their 
views were not generally held, but where 
they would be suffered, they would have 
just so much larger a sphere of influence 
in teaching their truth, and should wel- 
come the opportunity. They would, of 
course, have to give to others the toler- 
ation which they expected for them- 
selves, or union would be impossible. 
Liberty of thought and study—of faith, 
and toleration of differences of faith, not 
merely as a modus vivendi, actually prac- 
ticed although literally forbidden, but 
as a natural condition of life, expressly 
recognized and unembarrassed—will 
thus be a fundamental principle of any 
union of branches of the Christian church 
which is worth having. 

The failure to understand this pri- 
mary requisite for the union of Christian 
bodies has frustrated honest attempts at 
union in the past, and is a great hin- 
drance to such efforts at the present. It 
is probable that the delay in the move- 
ment referred to for the uniting of the 
three denominations in Canada, except 
where it is due to mere inertia or preju- 
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dice, is mainly caused by the doctrinal 
basis proposed for union. Members of 
one denomination, missing some of their 
favorite doctrines, feel that to accept the 
new confession of faith would be to 
abandon what they believe to be true and 
important; and others find in the state- 
ment of doctrine as it stands much to 
which it would be impossible for them 
honestly to assent, in view of the advance 
of knowledge and thought in the last 
century. The degree of unanimity 
which has actually been reached has 
been possible only in view of provisions 
which guarded against the requirement 
of subscription to the creed, or a too 
strict application of it in the exami- 
nation of candidates for the ministry. 

It may be too early to suggest forms 
for such a minimum creed or to criticize 
proposals which have been made as pre- 
requisites for the uniting of different 
bodies of Christians. It may at least 
be questioned whether the so-called 
ecumenical creeds are sufficiently agree- 
able to the common thought of today 
and sufficiently simple and brief in form 
and statement, as to be acceptable to all 
who are truly disciples of Jesus and wor- 
shipers of the Father whom he revealed. 
This question may suggest that the basis 
for the membership and ministry of the 
earliest groups of Christians, which, so 


far as we know, was only that of disciple- ° 


ship of Jesus—desire to learn of him, and 
worship of the God revealed by him— 
may be found to be most suitable for the 
uniting of his disciples even after nine- 
teen centuries have elapsed. 

As a very careful and earnest effort to 
find such a minimum creed (although 
doubtless there would have been much 
hesitation in calling it by that name) by 
a large body of Christians who on prin- 
ciple have never permitted themselves to 
be bound by any extended statement of 
their faith, the paragraph on “Faith” in 
the preamble of the new constitution of 
the Congregational Council of the United 
States, adopted in October, 1913, may 
well be kept for reference. 

In view of the astonishing and im- 
measurable forces now tending to the 
uniting of at least certain groups of 
Christian bodies, the enormous impetus 
which would be given to the efforts of 
Christian missions to reach and save 
the people of all nations, and the glorious 
triumph which would be realized if the 
ideal “that they all may be one” should 
be actually worked out on earth and in 
the present age, every Christian may 
well consider most carefully and prayer- 
fully the necessary conditions of such 
union, the first of which has here been 
presented. 


t “We believe in God the Father, infinite in wisdom, goodness, and love; and in Jesus Christ 


his Son, our Lord and Savior, who for us and our salvation lived and died and rose again and 
liveth evermore; and in the Holy Spirit, who taketh of the things of Christ and revealeth them 
to us, renewing, comforting, and inspiring the souls of men. We are united in striving to know 
the will of God as taught in the Holy Scriptures, and in our purpose to walk in the ways of the 
Lord, made known or to be made known to us. We hold it to be the mission of the Church of 
Christ to proclaim the gospel to all mankind, exalting the worship of the one true God and 
laboring for the progress of knowledge, the promotion of justice, the reign of peace, and the reali- 
zation of human brotherhood. Depending as did our fathers upon the continued guidance of the 
Holy Spirit to lead us into all truth, we work and pray for the transformation of the world into the 
kingdom of God; and we look with faith for the triumph of righteousness and the life everlasting.” 
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THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION AND THE 
PREVIOUS QUESTION 


HENRY B. ROBINS 
Professor of Philosophy of Religion and Christian Ethics in Rochester 
Theological Seminary, Rochester, New York 


Theological education is rapidly coming to be tested by religious efficiency rather 
than by inherited precedents. What do we want ministers todo? How can we train 
them to do it? These are not questions to be answered by teaching young men denomi- 
national shibboleths, but by helping them to understand and institutionalize the truths 
of Christianity. The best theological seminaries are facing practical issues. Therefore 


they look ever deeper into their mission. 


“Biblical theology,” says Andrew 
D. White, “spins its webs out of its 
own bowels, and all the lesser theo- 
logical flies continue to be entangled in 
them.”’ At any rate, one of the reasons 
why so many fat compends of theology 
remain dust-laden and forgotten upon 
library shelves lies here. It is not that 
they are, as Robert Hall said of Dr. 
Gill’s Body of Divinity, “continents of 
mud, Sir,” but that they fail to raise the 
previous question. Now the previous 
question is the main question, and the 
history of theological construction is 
plentifully besprinkled with instances of 
failure to ask it. Hence it is that— 


Our little systems have their day 
They have their day and cease tobe. .... 


Why do we smile when that famous 
humanist and pioneer Hebraist Reuchlin 
educes the doctrine of the Trinity from 
Gen. 1:1, Bereshith bara Elohim, by 
taking the word bara acrostically: 
“Abba, Ruach, Ben: Father, Spirit, 
Son”? Why smile when Martin Luther 
tells us that Adam and Eve entered the 
Garden at noon and that the fall occurred 
about two o’clock in the afternoon? Or, 


again, when Dr. Martin tells us that 
Copernicus is an “insolent astrologer,” 
who upsets the whole biblical account of 
things? Why smile when we hear that 
learned Cambridge rabbinic scholar of 
the seventeenth century, Dr. John 
Lightfoot, declaring that creation took 
place in an instant of time, on October 
23, 4004 B.C., at nine o’clock in the 
morning? Or when we read in the 
Helvetic Formula Consensus of 1675 
that even the very vowel-points of the 
Massoretic text were inspired—unaware 
as they were that the vowel-points were 
a post-Talmudic invention, not earlier 
than 600 A.D., at which time, according 
to their hypothesis, inspiration had long 
since ceased? Why smile when we hear 
John Wesley exclaiming that “to give 
up witchcraft is in effect to give up 
the Bible”? Or when Dr. Hodge 
declares the theory of evolution ‘“athe- 
ism” and utterly inconsistent with the 
Scriptures” ? Why smile, indeed, if we 
are in fundamentally the same situation ? 

With the authority method go the 
closed Canon, the closed system, and the 
closed mind. Religion is reduced to 
mimetics, mnemonics, and magic, and 
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there is no previous question. But with 
the method of freedom and religious 
autonomy, authority can be grounded 
only in a first-hand experience of God, 
and there is always a previous question. 
This question continues in every age 
to occupy men of original temper and 
fiber, whether in the field of science, 
philosophy, or religion. They will have 
none of your short-cut and rule-of- 
thumb solutions, much less will they 
waive the previous question at the behest 
of authority. Now when men of this 
type become great enough, we wor- 
shipers of authority make authorities of 
them and try to discover some tangent 
from their systems which can be bent 
to the support of ours. This is what 
theologians to a laughable and lament- 
able degree have done with both scien- 
tists and philosophers. 

Now in all these important fields of 
inquiry men are earnestly at work— 
Eucken and Bergson in philosophy; 
Metchnikoff and Mme Curie in science; 
Johannes Weiss and Ernst Troeltsch 
in theology, to mention only examples. 
They are bringing to light new values, 
new appreciations of reality. What 
shall be our attitude toward the new 
evaluations? There are two somewhat 
opposing ideals of theological education, 
the one primarily putting the student 
in possession of a method, the other 
chiefly devoted to giving him a system. 
The new evaluations are always making 
trouble for the system; they do not 
necessarily affect the general method. 
Now if it is conceded that ability to 
raise the previous question, or to face 
it when it is raised by someone else— 
which is the usual situation—is of 
importance; in other words, if it is 


essential that the minister shall be able 


to adjust and readjust himself in a 
world where progress and change are 
the order; then we should lay empha- 
sis upon that type of theological educa- 
tion which gives the student both the 
example of so doing and the technique 
necessary thereto. Indeed, in the mod- 
ern world, theological education is com- 
pelled to raise the previous question in 
each of its departments. 

There has been no very great objec- 
tion to the raising of the previous 
question in the field of practical theology 
—indeed, good teachers have long been 
accustomed to it in this field. They 
raised the previous question about the 
sermon, “What is the sermon for?” Is 
it primarily to instruct, or primarily to 
move to action? What do you want 
to do with yoursermon?” But they did 
not push the question farenough. Your 
sermon is designed to induce or to con- 
tribute to a religious experience; but 
the previous question is, “What sort of 
experience?” And this raises the whole 
issue of the nature of that experience, 
the motives thereto, and the mode of 
entering upon it and making progress 
therein. Now of what use is literary and 
elocutionary technique until this previ- 
ous question is answered ? 

Again, in the practical field, we 
have been somewhat used to the ques- 
tion of the minister’s relation to social 
needs—whether he should run a soup- 
kitchen in connection with his church, or 
conduct a clinic for neurasthenics; and, 
ifso, how? But we have not sufficiently 
raised the issue of the whole social 
trend of our times, the issue of organized 
society, the question of a social goal 
and an adequate social technique. We 
have assumed either that the social 
status quo is of divine origin, or that the 
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matter is none of our business as minis- 
ters. But the most perplexing practical 
questions of the Christian men to whom 
we minister will lie just here; and 
organized society will raise the previous 
question if we do not. Why cannot 
we pre-empt opinion for the kingdom of 
God? 

And, again in the practical field, we 
have been used to the presentation of 
missions. But there is something more 
fundamental here than the question of 
either men or money; in fact, there is a 
whole series of questions behind the 
mere technique of our propaganda: 
Whether the missionary enterprise is 
just an outlet for surplus energy, altru- 
ism, and means, or whether it is the 
main business of the church; whether it 
is to succeed through a spirit of Chris- 
tian unity or to fail because of a divided 
Christendom; whether our denomina- 
tionalized Christianity and occidental- 
ized policies are to dominate the oriental 
church or whether it is to be encouraged 
to develop according to its own genius; 
whether the goal of our enterprise is 
just an autonomous church in the Orient, 
or a new social order. 

But there is in the practical field 
another matter distinctly more novel. 
Behind the question of Sunday-school 
grading, materials, and pedagogy—all 
of which are questions new enough—is 
the previous question of the religion of a 
child. ‘What do you want to do with 
the child? Do you wish to bring him 
up never to know alienation from God, 
or would you have him start with the 
fundamental conception of being by 
nature an alien from God, whom only a 
certain experience of emotional up- 
heaval and readjustment can restore?” 
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The whole aim and technique of reli- 
gious education are determined by our 
answer to that question. 

Passing from the practical to the 
historical field, we find that here again 
the previous question is not wholly a 
novelty. Yet there is a new science of 
history, which goes behind the pro- 
cessional of events, institutions, and 
personages—the product and culmina- 
tion of the historical process—into the 
great subconscious area of history. It 
seeks to trace there the development 
of underground and apparently imper- 
sonal social movements, out of which the 
event, the institution, and the personage 
emerge. This newer method seeks to 
lay bare the very tissue of life, and to 
trace its nerves and veins, its processes 
and functions. Such an inquiry cannot 
well stop short of a philosophy of his- 
tory with which to appreciate the past 
and an adequate social method with 
which to control the future. Indeed, 
what does the study of history come 
to, if it fail to give us a better social 
method ? 

It may be reckoned pure gain if the 
young minister can read his Bible in the 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek. But 
there is a previous question: “What 
sort of book is the Bible?” Nor can 
that question be answered by any dog- 
matic deliverance whatsoever. The 
answer must come from the face of the 
book itself and from the field of history. 
Only through a proper process of his- 
torical and critical study, an actual 
induction from data, can it ever be 
derived. If the Bible is to the ques- 
tioner a timeless insert into history, 
rather than a product of the operation 
of God in history, it will make a wide 
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difference in his method of using it. 
Indeed, he must return to his atomistic 
word-study, for historical perspective 
cannot help him. With the historical 
view, on the other hand, all linguistic 
and word-studies become subordinated 
to an understanding of the actual life- 
setting and inner unfoldment of the book. 
Certainly the latter is the more impor- 
tant; for the mind of God is not in 
text and proof-text, but in personalities 
and in the sweep and culmination of 
events. 

What, then, of a theological system ? 
Shall there be no system? The making 
of creeds and the shaping of systems is 
not only inevitable, it is truly service- 
able; we shall never be able to get along 
without them. However, they lose their 
usefulness when they become like the 
proverbial backbone, which was worn 
in front and wouldn’t bend. While the 
theologian seems now and then to insist 
that his system is a photograph of 
reality, time has never taken that view 
of the matter. It does not seem hard 
to take an instrumental view of the 
truths of science, to hold them as hypo- 
thetical formulations which may be 
superseded in time by formulations more 
adequate. But to think that way 
about theological formulations is as yet 
very much the exception. If theology 
insist upon having a fully articulated 
system, it will continue to have trouble. 
Perhaps it would be better to state the 
great fundamental postulates of the 
Christian religion than to attempt a full 
and final system. Such a formulation of 
the fundamental postulates would serve 
the needs of religion better than the 
closed system; for it would itself raise 
the previous question. And behind the 
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detail there is a previous question: 
“What sort of a world is our world?” 

If one’s religious postulates fail to 
yield him an answer, and his world 
prove a mechanistic-deterministic uni- 
verse, of what use is his beautifully 
articulated theological logic? Back of 
your system, then, is the previous ques- 
tion whether reality and theology hold 
together. Now if the young minister 
have a view of God and the world large 
enough to unify the theology and reality, 
he will be already well on his way toward 
a working system of theology. The 
God of religion cannot dwell in gaps; 
he must be found in the fundamental 
types and formulations of our human 
experience. He must be at the base of 
reality, at the heart of it, in the fiber of 
it; yet he must be master of it, and 
neither shut in nor shut out in such a 
way that he cannot bring about results 
otherwise unpredicable; he must be 
free to affect his creatures as person 
affects person upon the plane of our 
experience. 

“But,” someone will remark, “if 
theological education raises all these 
questions, it will have its hands full.” 
True enough, it has its hands full. Yet 
someone has said that “we live by ques- 
tions as well as answers.” Many of 
the matters of detail must go unan- 
swered; yet, in the main, the previous 
question will be answered; it will be 
sufficiently answered, which is the most 
that can be said of any of life’s great 
queries. The modern theological curric- 
ulum aims to point out questions where 
they most certainly exist; it has neither 
time nor taste for idle interrogations. 
And it aims further to point out solutions 
or the method by which they may be 
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reached in time. It has a positive 
dictum, a great experimental deliver- 
ance, in answer to the previous ques- 
tion; yet it utters this dictum modestly, 
in a world where science as well as 
religion has a right to speak, and where 
the last word has not been said in either. 
Thus the task of theological education 
seems vastly greater than when it was 
supposedly limited to training in the 
exegesis of texts and the exposition of 
finished systems. The text seems more 
luminous, as being a deposit of real 
life; but the system seems less com- 
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pelling, as being the experimental formu- 
lation of a growing faith in individual 
and community. 

After all, the fundamental thing is an 
experience of the living God as the God 
of redemption, into fellowship with 
whose active life of loving and saving 
service humanity must be brought. 
And that fundamental fact becomes dy- 
namic and experimental through Jesus; 
still, as of old, men come to God through 
him. And it was he who, in an age 
of rabbinism, taught us to raise the 
previous question. 


THE LITERARY SOURCES AND HISTORICAL 
IMPLICATIONS OF EPHESIANS 


A. J. DICKINSON, D.D. 
Birmingham, Alabama 


The more we study Paul the more we see thai Paulinism is the application of the 


gospel to human affairs. 


The letters of the apostles are not studied productions but are 


born of actual situations. Any attempt to make these letters more vivid and real is to be 
welcomed. Dr. Dickinson gives us an unconventional treatment and one that is sure to 
make men appreciate more fully the apostles’ work. 


I have been asked by several of the 
readers of the article on Galatians in the 
March (1913) number of the Biblical 
World to apply to the phenomena of a 
similar nature discoverable in Ephesians 
the same point of view, working hypoth- 
esis, and method of treatment therein fol- 
lowed. That point of view is that the 
writing was first in the forms of life, 
being occasional letters in a more or less 
extended correspondence; the working 
hypothesis is that in passing from the 
forms of life into the genre of literature, 


which it now possesses, there is involved 
a literary process, by which a group of 
the products of nature have been trans- 
formed into a work of literary art; the 
method employed is that currently 
known as literary and historical criticism. 
Our conclusion in the study of Galatians 
was that the epistle, as we have it, grew 
out of three previous occasional letters 
in a correspondence, which the apostle 
himself subsequently epistolized for serv- 
ice in the churches to promote the 
culture of the messianic life through 
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public reading. Thus the products of 
messianic life were transformed into a 
tool for messianic culture. 

In approaching Ephesians from this 
point of view we notice that it is headed 
by what may be either the salutation of 
a letter or the dedication of a book (1:1- 
2), which has come down to us in three 
forms, according as we read “in Ephe- 
sus,”’ or “in Laodicea,” or omit the place. 
All three of these readings come from 
the first century of Christian literature; 
and it is impossible to decide with 
confidence which was the original upon 
the evidence of the MSS, or to account 
for the rise of the several variants on 
external evidence. If the epistle is 
composite, epistolized from sources 
written for definite and specific situa- 
tions, it is a matter of the first impor- 
tance to decide whether this passage is a 
salutation to a letter to Ephesus or to 
Laodicea or to both, or is the dedication 
to the book in its epistolized form. But 
this we cannot hope to do until we have 
studied the body of the writing. 


A Jewish-Gentile Christian Irenicon 
(1:3-14; 1:17—2:22; 3: 20-21) 

The epistle proper opens with a 
benedictus (1:3 ff.) in a rhapsodic, rhyth- 
mic, prophetic style, reminding one of 
the masterpieces of Old Testament 
prophecy. The authorship is plural, 
betraying everywhere the conscious ex- 
perience of Jewish Christians exulting in 
their spiritual blessings in the heavenlies 
in Messiah to God the Father of their 
Lord Jesus Messiah. They have come 
into these spiritual blessings in Messiah 
in fulfilment of God’s messianic purpose 
and mystery of his will, where the 
phrases “election unto holiness,” “fore- 


ordination unto adoption,” “redemp- 
tion and forgiveness of sins according 
to the riches ofhisgrace,”’ “making known 
the mystery of his will,” “dispensation of 
the fulness of times,” “foreordained as 
a heritage,” “before hoped in Messiah,” 
etc., are to be taken in that content of 
meaning which they had among Chris- 
tian Jews as the peculiar people of God 
in the first century A.D. and not as they 
have been given meaning in Augustinian 
and Calvinistic theology since. These 
Jewish-Christian authors express their 
exultations to God in the presence of 
their gentile Christian brethren who have 
come into the enjoyment of the same 
blessings, but in a different way; for they 
had gotten theirs by hearing the word of 
truth, the gospel of salvation, and by 
believing on Messiah (1:13). So these 
blessings in Messiah are to the Jewish 
authors “an earnest,” a first payment in 
the messianic redemption; whereas to the 
gentile readers they are but “a seal” 
to the messianic covenant (1:13-14). 
In this passage (1:3-14), Christian Jews 
are writing to Christian Gentiles about 
their common salvation in Messiah. 

But in 1:15-16 the authorship 
changes with the words “TI also,” and 
there is but a single writer; the style 
changes to the weli-known personal- 
letter style of the apostle Paul, and the 
subject-matter to that of a concrete, 
definite, personal experience of an indi- 
vidual listening, praying, and making 


‘mention in prayers—a bit of private 


life. The use of the particle “also” 
shows that the writer regards himself 
as another and an additional person 
from those who have been hitherto 
writing; and if it excludes him from 
the group of those writing in 1:3-14, 
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its effect is to give his independent 
personal indorsement of what they did 
write. It may be that because the 
apostle was well known as the missionary 
to the Gentiles he was not a party to this 
exclusively Jewish-Christian writing, but 
added his indorsement independently to 
it by this interpolation, for the passage 
clearly is an interpolation. 

In 1:17 the authorship is again plural; 
the style rhapsodic, rhythmic, prophetic; 
the subject-matter that of Jewish-Chris- 
tian experience. The paragraph which 
follows (1:17—2:10) is a prayer offered 
by the writers for the readers in view of 
their common messianic heritage. It 
opens with the final particle hina, 
making the content of the prayer express 
its purpose. The purpose of the prayer 
is that the God of the Lord Jesus Mes- 
siah, the Father of glory, may edify, 
educate, and enlighten the readers that 
they may appreciate the messianic 
hope, the riches of the glory of the mes- 
sianic inheritance in the saints, and the 
exceeding greatness of the messianic 
power in his dealings toward the Jewish- 
Christian authors (1:17-19@). This 
messianic power is displayed in the 
resurrection, heavenly session, and uni- 
versal rule of Messiah for his church, 
his body, his fulness (1:19b-23); and 
the quickening and raising up and mak- 
ing to share the heavenly prerogatives 
by both Jewish and gentile Christians, 
though their former estate was one of 
deadness in sins, are a display of the 
exceeding riches of God’s grace in kind- 
ness in Messiah Jesus for the benefit 
of coming ages, showing what God pre- 
pared to do in Messiah Jesus (2:1-10). 
So it follows that there can be no dis- 
tinction between Jew and Gentile in 


Messiah, wherein both are made new 
and one in messianic blessings (2: 11-22). 

We do not meet again with this plural 
authorship, rhapsodic, rhythmic, pro- 
phetic style and Jewish-Christian per- 
spective except in 3:20-21. Here we 
have a doxology which is a fitting close 
to the document. If now the reader 
will examine 1:3-14; 1:17—2:22; 3: 
20-21, he will observe that throughout 
the authorship is the same, the readers 
the same, the style the same, the subject- 
matter homogeneous, the flow of thought 
even and in good sequence, and the 
writing complete in itself. This argues 
that it originally formed a separate and 
independent document before it came 
into its present context. It is, when 
thus considered, an irenicon from Jewish 
Christians to the gentile Christians, 
welcoming them to perfect equality and 
full fellowship in all the rights and privi- 
leges of the messianic kingdom. Its 
character and historical meaning we will 
discuss later; but suffice it now to point 
it out as one of the sources of the epistle. 


An Apostolic Wisdom-Epistle 
(3:1-19; 4:1—6: 24) 

The rest of the epistle (3:1-19; 4:1— 
6:24) has a single authorship, is in 
Paul’s well-known letter style, and the 
writer is expressly affirmed to be “Paul, 
the prisoner of Christ Jesus,” and every 
reference to the author’s experience is to 
the life of Paul. No writing in the New 
Testament betrays its Pauline author- 
ship more distinctly than this; and those 
who hold to the Pauline authorship of 
the entire epistle draw their data for that 
opinion mainly from this portion of it, 
while those denying the epistle to that 
apostle draw their evidence from the 
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irenicon as defined above. Both seem 
to be correct. The sameness of author- 
ship, style, readers, the good sequence 
of thought and homogeneity of contents, 
the similarity of situation in the per- 
spective shows that the whole was origi- 
nally a separate document complete in 
itself and independent of its present 
context. It is a wisdom-letter to gentile 
Christians in some group of churches 
which Tychicus had been sent to visit 
and for whose special benefit the apostle 
had been given a “dispensation of the 
grace of God.” Its purpose is to teach 
them how “to walk worthy of the mes- 
sianic calling wherewith they were 
called.” 

The wisdom-letter opens with a 
grammatical torso, a sentence without 
a predicate: “For the sake of this I, 
Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus in 
behalf of you Gentiles.” Did the apostle 
suffer a lapse in his mental process before 
he got to his predicate; and did he revert 
to his line of thought in 3:14 below? 
Or did he expect the readers to consider 
the phrase, “Paul the prisoner of Christ 
Jesus in behalf of you Gentiles,” as a 
well-known appellation or title by which 
he was currently known among them, 
and conceiving of the title as a predicate 
noun did he expect them to so construe 
it with the proper person and number 
of the verb “to be”? Or is the whole 
passage only the caption of a writing 
beginning here, wherein it was customary 
to omit the word “write’’; and so should 
we read “For this cause do I, Paul, 
the prisoner of Christ Jesus, write in 
behalf of you Gentiles”? The first 
suggests a mental instability in the 
apostle’s thought-processes not war- 
ranted from what we know of him in 


that regard elsewhere; the second is a 
literary resort entailing such inconsider- 
ate mental strain on his readers that it 
is utterly unlike him; the third involves. 
the validity of the theory of the genesis. 
of the epistle we are now discussing, 
and may well be held in abeyance until. 
our study is finished. But the validity 
of this last interpretation we assume for 
the time being; and the words will be: 
the caption of a separate and new writing 
beginning here. (For analogous cases. 
of such captions in letters omitting the: 
word “write,” see Acts 15:23; 23:26.) 
As a caption, this torso implies that the 
apostle has in mind to write in the inter-. 
est of the gentile readers, and to give 
the occasion for his doing so; the 
occasion for the writing will be found. 
in 3: 2-19, and the writing itself in 4:1— 
6:24. 

The occasion for his writing to these: 
gentile Christians whom Tychicus is to 
visit (probably the churches of Asia) 
is because he has received a “ dispensa-- 
tion of the grace of God” for them. 
He doubts whether the readers have as. 
yet heard of this “dispensation”; and 
so he proposes to tell them about it. 
Now it is clear that he means something 
different here from his apostleship to. 
the gentile heathen in the pioneer mis- 
sion work hitherto engaging him; for 
of this the readers, whether Ephesians 
or Asian Christians generally, could not 
be ignorant after his work from Ephesus. 
in 52-56 a.D.; nor is the dispensation, 
here had in mind, one for the gentile 
heathen world, but one for that portion 
of gentile christendom to which he is 
writing. The word (oikonomia), trans- 
lated “dispensation” or “administra- 
tion” or “stewardship,” implies an 
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organized, well-defined work, to be ad- 
ministered in behalf of known bene- 
ficiaries; and the word “grace,” as here 
used, bears the implications of a gratu- 
ity to be administered. The apostle is 
not writing in generalities and colorless 
abstractions; but he has in mind prac- 
tical projects of a concrete nature 
capable of being effected. What this 
“dispensation” is in 3:2, he will set 
forth in 3:8-12 below; but, before doing 
so, he tells them why it was given 
specially to him in trust (3:3-7). The 
particle hott which opens 3:3 is causal 
and not objective, as in our translations; 
and so we ought to read, “If indeed ye 
have heard of the dispensation of the 
grace of God which was given unto me 
to youward, because by an apocalypse 
was made known to me the mystery,” 
etc.; and 3:3-7 is the cause for what is 
reported in 3:2. There are involved in 
this passage (3:3-7) three things of 
importance in this connection: the 
apocalypse revealing the mystery, the 
mystery thus revealed, and the ministry 
growing out of it. The passage 3:3-4 
deals specially with the apocalypse, 
3:5-6 tells what is the mystery, and 
3:7 states how the ministry followed; 
and all three of these were considera- 
tions why the “dispensation” has been 
given to him specially toward the 
gentile Christians whom he is addressing. 
About the apocalypse, he says he has 
written before “in a few words”; that 
this previous writing is within the reach 
of his readers; and that reading it they 
can perceive his understanding (sunesis, 
“coming into knowledge”) in the mys- 
tery of Messiah. What is this previous 
writing in which he has written a “few 
words” about this apocalypse? He 


had written II Cor., chaps. 10-13, about 
five years before, in 56 A.D., from Ephe- 
sus; andin it (12:1 ff.) are a few words 
about an important apocalypse, wherein 


_he heard words not to be spoken and 


hence conveying a “mystery.” This 
passage answers to every demand of the 
reference here; and so may well be the 
writing and the few words here had in 
mind. The mystery, revealed in that 
apocalyptic experience, had not before 
then been made known to the sons of 
men, as it has now been revealed (apoca- 
lyphthe) unto Messiah’s holy apostles 
and prophets in the Spirit (3:5); and 
is “that the Gentiles are fellow heirs, ' 
and fellow members-of-the-body, and 
fellow partakers of the promise in Mes- 
siah Jesus through the gospel.” These 
are the “unspeakable words, not lawful 
for a man to utter” (II Cor. 12:4), 
which the apostle heard when he was 
caught up in the apocalyptic ecstasy 
into Paradise. After receiving these 
“exceedingly great revelations” (II Cor. 
12:7), Paul became a minister of them 
according to the gift of that grace of 
God which was given him, according to 
the working of his power (II Cor. 12:9- 
10). One can in the language of Eph. 
3:7 hear the echoes of the oracle in 
II Cor. 12:9; just as in II Cor. 12:4 he 
can hear echoes of the oracle in Eph. 
3:6. When the two passages are read 
together they are clearly duplicate 
narratives of the same events, the one 
emphasizing the apocalyptic ecstasy, the 
other the mystery revealed. When he 
wrote the passage in Corinthians the 
apocalypse had occurred some fourteen 
years before (43 A.D.), which was the 
time when Barnabas had fetched him 
from Tarsus to take charge of the new 
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gentile church at Antioch (Acts 11: 25ff.), 
a peculiarly fit situation for such a 
revelation as Eph. 3:6 in such apoca- 
lyptic fashion as is described in II Cor. 
12:2 ff. This apocalypse is further men- 
tioned with incidents and gospel growing 
out of it in Gal. 1:12 and Gal. 2:2. 
(Compare with the last reference Paul’s 
preaching in Galatia in Acts, chaps. 
13-14, especially 13:46 ff.) These pas- 
sages in Galatians throw light on Eph. 
3:7 in showing that Paul’s apostleship 
to the Gentiles grew out of this apoca- 
lypse, and how that came about with 
the approval of the “pillars,” and was 
effected in his preaching. But it is 
clear that his apostleship, received and 
entered upon at that time, had in view 
pioneer mission work, laying a founda- 
tion where Christ was not named and 
planting for others to water. Now after 
twenty years of pioneer mission work 
among the Gentiles, because of the way 
in which that work came to him, he is 
assigned another “dispensation of the 
grace of God” among the gentile Chris- 
tians of Asia and adjacent provinces, 
which has been so recent that possibly 
they have not as yet heard about it 
(3:2). 

What this dispensation is he sets 
forth in 3:8-12. It is not the work 
upon which he entered after the apoca- 
lypse twenty years before, that of 
preaching Jesus as the Messiah to win 
converts to him; but to preach the 
“‘unsearchable riches of Messiah”’ to those 
already converted to him; to proclaim 
the content and worth of the messianic 
religion, surpassing human power to 
search out, to those who believe in it as a 
way of life; to make those already Chris- 
tians to appreciate the more what they 


have in Jesus as the Messiah; to deepen, 
broaden, and enlarge their messianic 
experience and usefulness. Thus he 
would make all men see what is “the 


dispensation” (the kingdom of God, as 


an organized service for man) of the 
mystery (God’s messianic purpose), 
which for ages has been hid in God, the 
creator; with the purpose in view of now 
making known to principalities and 
powers in the heavenlies (the cults and 
hierarchies which held sway over the 
Greco-Roman world) through an edi- 
fied and educated and trained church 
the manifold wisdom of God as purposed 
in Jesus Messiah and Lord, as through 
faith he gives his believers boldness and 
confidence in access to God (3:8-12). 
There is here implied a great missionary 
scheme to convert the world through 
bringing those already converted to 
such appreciation of the worth of the 
messianic religion that they could live 
it out winsomely before their heathen 
neighbors, and thus they would become 
exponents of Messiah wherever they 
were. It is a work of education, edifica- 
tion, discipline of believers to live out 
the gospel before the world and thus 
win the world. This is his new “dispen- 
sation of the grace of God” which he has 
just received for his gentile readers. 
This dispensation is clearly that part of 
missionary work enjoined in the last 
section of the commission in Matt. 
28:20; whereas the previous apostle- 
ship received for ‘them some twenty 
years before through the apocalypse is 
the work set forth in the first part of the 
same commission (Matt. 28:19). This 
dispensation ought to counteract any 
tendency toward growing faint on the 
part of his readers because of his 
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“tribulation”’; for it turns that situation 
into one of glory for them (3:13). 

Then follows his prayer for them as 
the beneficiaries of this new work of 
edification, education, and training. It 
is an exquisite prayer, all the more 
winsome and overwhelming when we 
remember it is the petition of a trustee 
of a “dispensation of the grace of God” 
for the beneficiaries of that grace. All 
through it breathes the soul of the 
teacher of “the unsearchable riches of 
Messiah”’ for the disciples of his Lord, 
whose growth is committed to him in 
trust. It is a prayer that his own wards 
in Messiah may receive messianic attain- 
ments and achievements “along with 
all saints” (3:14-19). Then comes 
the main body of the letter which he 
had in mind to write in behalf of the 
gentile Christians for whose benefit 
he had received the new dispensation. 
But little comment is needed for the 
purposes of this article; though from 
other and more practical and more 
important points of view it is the richest 
part of the epistle. It is in literary 
style an epistle, but its thought is cast 
in the forms of wisdom-writing. Hence 
it may well be called a wisdom-epistle; 
and its purpose is to impart wisdom for 
walking in the messianic way worthily 
of the messianic calling wherewith the 
readers had been called. He urges them 
to walk worthy of such a high calling 
in the several spheres of life: (1) as 
members of the messianic body (4: 1-16); 
(2) in their social converse with their 
heathen gentile neighbors (4:17-32); 
(3) as children of God enjoying his love 
and light (5:1-21); (4) in the several 
domestic relations of life (5:22—6:9); 
(5) as soldiers of Messiah always ready 
for service and praying for the success 


of all his soldiers, especially his “ambas- 
sador in bonds” (6:10-20). The epistle 
closes with a commendation of Tychicus 
and his mission, and salutation and 
benediction (6: 21-24). 


Some Problems in the Epistolization 
of the Sources 

The irenicon (1:3-14; 1:17—2:22; 
3:20-21) and the wisdom-epistle (3:1- 
19; 4:1—6: 24), constituting the sources 
of the epistle in its canonical form, seem 
to have been preserved in the process of 
epistolization in their primitive integrity 
and completeness; but here and there 
is to be seen the work of the episto- 
lizer, which may be studied to discover 
the nature of that process in this 
case. 
1. The dedication (1:1-2), in the 
three forms which have come down to 
us in the variants of the text, can best 
be explained by supposing that a copy 
of the irenicon and the wisdom-epistle 
were sent to all the churches of Asia, 
including Ephesus and Laodicea, as 
separate documents; and that the two 
were compiled both in Ephesus and in 
Laodicea, and that so copies got into 
circulation with these variants in the 
dedication. Elsewhere in Asia churches 
receiving copies of each, knowing that 
the irenicon was intended for a much 
larger circle of churches than those in 
Asia, and that the wisdom-epistle was a 
circular letter for the churches Tychicus 
had been sent to visit, made copies 
without any limitation of place in the 
dedication; and hence originated the 
reading without either the words “in 
Ephesus” or “in Laodicea.””’ The vari- 
ants can be easily accounted for if they 
are supposed to have originated with 
the work of epistolization when the 
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dedication was composed for the pub- 
lished epistle. 

2. The interpolation (1:15-16) was 
written into the irenicon by the apostle 
as he made, or had made, the copies, or 
copy, of it which he intended should be 
sent to the several churches Tychicus 
was to visit; and his reason for doing 
so was to give to it his independent and 
express indorsement. In adding it to 
the document he would have to make 
in the grammatical and literary struc- 
ture of the sentences some incongruous 
changes in the context, and such may 
here be observed; but he would pre- 
serve as fully as possible the thought 
and context of the original, which is also 
patent here to the critical student. 

3. In the process of epistolization 
the first part of the wisdom-epistle which 
gives the apostle’s reason for writing 
it has been dovetailed into the irenicon 
between its main body and its conclud- 
ing doxology. The reason for this may 
be found in the fact that because its 
subject, the recent dispensation of the 
grace of God given to the apostle, had 
originated as an afterbirth from the 
convention which issued the irenicon and 
resolved upon the change in missionary 
policy and the new assignment of work; 
and so what the apostle had to say about 
it found appropriate place just here. 

4. It is very apparent that the wis- 
dom-epistle is predicated upon and 
occasioned by the irenicon; and was 
intended to be to it an accompanying 
writing which Tychicus was to further 
supplement with his oral message. 
Possibly a copy of the irenicon was sent 
to Philippi; and Phil. 3:1), “To write 
the same things for you, to me indeed 
is not irksome, but for you it is safe,” 
is the opening sentence of another accom- 


panying letter (Phil. 3:15—4:7). In 
this event the apostle means that he 
has sent them a copy of “the same 
things” sent other gentile churches; 
and copied it off himself, because he 
thought it was safe for them to have a 
copy. The irenicon would well suggest 
to him the arraignment of the concision 
that follows. It may be that the letter 
“from Laodicea” in Col. 4:16 is this 
irenicon; but I am inclined to the 
opinion that that letter is now a part of 
the Epistle to the Colossians. 

5. The passage, Eph. 4:9-10, deal- 
ing with the “descensus” is an inter- 
polation; and is an intrusion into the 
context so patent that it casts suspicion 
on its genuineness. It is in this respect 
so much like the similar passages in 
I Pet. 3:19-22 and 4:6 that one can 
but suspect for them a close kinship and 
origin. 

6. Ephesians and I Peter are in so 
many ways analogous it is necessary 
to attribute them to agencies which 
must have been common to some extent. 
The irenicon is closely akin to I Pet. 
and the wisdom-epistle 
somewhat akin to I Pet. 2:11—4:11. 
Was Peter in Rome when the irenicon 
was drafted? Were he and Silas two 
of the representative Jewish-Christian 
authors of it? Did Peter also get a 
“dispensation of the grace of God” 
in the new missionary policy and assign- 
ment of work? If so, was it to the Hel- 
lenistic Jews of Asia, “the sojourners of 
the Dispersion,” to whom he wrote this 
epistle or the letters from which it 
was epistolized? There are many ques- 
tions that spring out of this view of 
the situation which we cannot now even 
mention, for this article is already too 
long. 
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THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN MISSION 


ARTHUR W. HUMMEL 
Fenchow, Shansi, China 


The man who wants to know the world today may very well study the world for 
the first century. Especially may the missionary well study the methods and principles of 
the church of the first and second centuries. Then as now Christianity came into con- 
tact with an elaborate civilization, pagan religions, and aggressive prosperity. It won 
its way because it deserved to win, but none the less it won its way methodically. To 
understand its success is to enable us to succeed. 


In attempting any survey of the rise 
and growth of the missionary impulse 
in early Christianity it is no longer pos- 
sible to confine ourselves merely to the 
records of the New Testament. A more 
careful study of the literature of the 
Greco-Roman world has revealed in the 
soil of those civilizations many ingre- 
dients favorable to the growth of Chris- 
tianity. While Christianity came into 
the world as a unique and victorious 
religion, it nevertheless won its way by 
methods which were thoroughly familiar 
to the people of that age. We could 
scarcely account for the rapid expansion 
of this religion if the hearers of the gospel 
had not long been made familiar, through 
other powerful faiths, with the elements 
of redemptive religion. Paul found the 
Greeks “exceedingly religious”; so care- 
ful not to slight the god of any people 
that they erected an altar with the in- 
scription, “To an Unknown God.” But 
the fact which concerns us most here is 
that Christianity emerged from Judaism 
not only into a religious age, but into a 
missionary age. These other religions as 
well as Christianity made active propa- 
ganda for their faiths. Some had already 
decayed, leaving but slight traces behind 


them, others were energetically enlarging 
their circles, when Christianity began its 
long career of competition with them. 

A widespread religious commotion 
succeeded the political conquests of 
Alexander the Great—the beginning of 
the so-called Hellenic Age. The Koiné 
became the language of popular inter- 
course and the language of the gospel 
writers. The old, national boundaries 
were broken down, and the civic or 
tribal faiths lost their local and political . 
aspects and became international and 
consequently individual in character. 
Deprived of political favoritism, the 
religions of Syria, Egypt, Persia, and 
Babylon developed early those inner 
qualities of mystery, purification, and 
soul-salvation which have always made 
the Orient peculiarly powerful in the 
sphere of religion. These faiths, repre- 
sented by the gods Adonis, Osiris, Tam- 
muz, Mithras, and others, were the most 
popular cults of the Greco-Roman world 
when Christianity arose. This migra- 
tion of oriental cults westward and of 
Greco-Roman cults eastward continued 
into the Roman period. 

The causes for this religious diffusion 
are many. As Cumont has pointed out, 
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the old mythology of the Greeks was 
seen to be puerile, not to say unmoral. 
The religion of the Romans was prosaic, 
suppressive of the natural emotions, and 
lacking in reinforcements to active 
morality. Beginning with Augustus 
these defects were partially overcome 
by the institution of emperor-worship, 
but the results were obviously more 
political than religious. The oriental 
religions took advantage of all the helps 
which the spread of Roman dominion 
naturally afforded—ease of communi- 
cation, the growth of commerce, religious 
tolerance, and bodily protection. Sol- 
diers, merchants, and slaves engaged in 
the propaganda. However much the 
universal despair and the breakdown of 
the morality of this age have been over- 
emphasized, there was yet a certain 
“failure of nerve” and a restless longing 
for mediation, redemption, and infallible 
revelation which the oriental religions 
satisfied. Mithras was the mediator 
between Ormuzd, the principle of light, 
and Ahriman, the principle of darkness. 
Attis, Osiris, and Adonis by their life 
and death and resurrection were sup- 
posed to bring new life to the believer. 
These cults were popular in character. 
Tending toward universality, they knew 
none of the limitations of race or rank 
which were so common in the earlier 
religions of Greece and Rome. 

Besides the propaganda of emperor- 
worship and of the mystery-religions 
there was a strong, austere preaching 
of moral philosophy, as seen in the 
neo-Pythagorean and Stoic philosophers. 
Wendland has shown how the begin- 
nings of this activity are already per- 
ceptible in Socrates, who discoursed in 
the market place to chosen youths of 


Athens, pressing them to rigid self- 
examination and consistent moral con- 
duct. It was Diogenes, the Cynic, 
however, who first undertook a really 
popular presentation of philosophic 
morality. His life of self-denial, his 
persistent antagonism to the allurements 
and pitfalls of wealth, and his illumi- 
nating conversations with all classes of 
men on the true values of life furnished 
many topics to succeeding preachers 
and religious writers. His disciples em- 
ployed his sayings as texts in much the 
same manner as the early preachers and 
writers of Christianity made use of the 
sayings of Jesus. 

By the beginning of the first century 
of the Christian era this ethical propa- 
ganda reached its highest point. The 
reason is probably to be found in the 
very evident decay of morals and in the 
luxury and despotism of this time. It 
is difficult for us to realize the force of 
the protest against these evil tendencies 
which these moralist preachers made. 
We have enough evidence, however, to 
know that it was very powerful and full 
of great moral earnestness. A neo- 
Pythagorean, Apollonius of Tyana, who 
lived early in the first century, was a very 
influential preacher and reformer in 
many lands, and is reputed to have per- 
formed many miraculous acts. Cicero 
calls attention to numerous popular 
works on morals, Seneca to the strong 
preaching of Fabianus and Demetrius 
in Rome, and Horace to the particu- 
larly powerful appeal of the wandering 
Stoic preacher Dio Chrysostom. These 
missionaries acted as counselors of 
youths, consolers of the sick and the 
unfortunate; preaching, in the public 
squares and wherever curious people 
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congregated, their message of the higher 
moral life. 

Long before the Christian preachers car- 

ried the new message through the world 
[says Wendland], the heathen preachers 
with stick and knapsack, barefoot and with- 
out means, wandered the same roads to 
bring to mankind a new message. In the 
tumult and shouting of the Hellenic time the 
Cynic preachers first found the fruitful soil 
for their mission and the forms of their 
popular preaching. These preachers felt 
themselves as bearers of a higher mission 
and divine messengers who have the duty 
of watching over mankind as physicians 
over the sick. 
Like Jesus, they felt themselves called to 
the sick and not to the whole (Matt. 
9:12). “A physician,” says Diogenes, 
“though a creator of health, does not 
conduct his practice among the healthy” 
(Stobius Florileg. iii). 

Epictetus was himself too ardent a 
preacher to commit his thoughts to 
writing. But to a youth who aspired to 
make philosophy his calling, he is re- 
ported to have replied in part as follows: 

Whoever undertakes so great a task 
without God is hated of God and only suc- 
ceeds in making himself ridiculous. You 
mistake if you think that a mantle, long 
hair, a knapsack, a staff, and boisterous 
language do it..... The philosopher 
must be free from desires and passions, know 
nothing that he must hide and be ashamed 
of .... the true Cynic must be conscious 
that he is sent of Zeus as a messenger 
[dyyeAos] to men to teach them of good and 
evil, to show them that they are erring and 
are seeking good and evil where it is not, 
and do not notice where it really is. He 
must mount a stage and be able to cry out 
with Socrates, “Woe mankind, whither are 
ye tending, what are ye doing, ye unsaved ? 
Ye are driven up and down as men that are 


Look within, make sure to 
yourselves what riches of God ye have. Ye 
will find that it cannot have its seat in the 
body which is tormented so much by sor- 
row, but in your free soul. Cultivate that, 
care for that, look there for your good. 
. . . « Behold me, I am without house and 
home, without means, and without help. I 
sleep on the bare earth, I have no wife, no 
child, no palace; only the earth, the sky, 
and a threadbare mantle, and what do I 
lack?” . . . . The outward carriage can do 
nothing. Therefore test yourself if you 
have the power of this calling and if God 
summons you toit. These things, strangely 
enough, belong to the calling of a Cynic. 
He must receive blows like a mule, and at 
the same time love those who strike him as 
though he were everybody’s father or 
Shall one preach before 
Athenians about taxes and incomes when 
he should consult with all men—whether 
Athenians, Corinthians, or Romans—not 
about taxes and incomes, not about war and 
peace, but about salvation and destruction, 
fortune and misfortune, slavery and free- 
dom? (Epic. iii. 22. 3.) 

No one can fail to be impressed with 
the high moral ideal of these ethical 
reformers. Their appeal has the note 
of great earnestness commensurate with 
the magnitude of their task. They 
waged a campaign against polytheism 
which must have made far easier the 
lofty monotheistic stand of Judaism 
and Christianity. Their emphasis upon 
stern adherence to duty found a ready 
soil in Christianity. It is little wonder 
that the Latin apologists had such diffi- 
culty in accounting for the teachings of 
these men except on the theory that they 
were already partly Christian or mysteri- 
ously acquainted with the gospel message. 

Any review of the missionary char- 
acter of the pre-Christian religions would 
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be quite inadequate without a study of 
the missionary activity of Judaism. We 
very often overlook this element in 
Judaism because of the usual emphasis 
on Jewish particularism. The evolution 
of the missionary idea in Judaism repre- 
sents a long and painful process, but it is 
already perceptible in the prophets and 
was greatly enlarged by the severe 
experience of the Exile. The prophets 
had said that Israel must be “‘a light to 
the Gentiles.” They perceived in their 
own unique religion the hope of the sal- 
vation of the world. No nation has 
a monopoly of truth, and the God of 
Israel could not be the God of one people 
only. Isaiah and Micah looked to the 
time when all the nations would come 
voluntarily to the temple at Jerusalem 
to worship the one true God (Isa. 2:1-4; 
Mic. 4:1-4). Zechariah saw Jerusalem 
a city without walls and filled with a 
multitude of men. The Psalms in many 
places breathe the same spirit (95:3). 
The Book of Jonah is largely an apology 
for heathen missions. During the Exile 
the consciousness arose that Israel must 
learn to sing Jehovah’s song in a strange 
land or else the religion of Jehovah would 
die. Many Jews remained in Babylon, 
others were scattered by the exigencies of 
war or commerce to distant parts of the 
world. Synagogues were established in 
every colony, and these became impor- 
tant if not aggressive missionary centers. 
As early as the third century B.c. there 
was a strong Jewish colony in Leontopolis 
in Egypt which had only a loose connec- 
tion with the temple at Jerusalem, having 
the unique privilege of offering sacrifice 
outside of the holy city. 

By the first century of the Christian 
era Jews had penetrated everywhere, 


especially into the large cities (Acts 
2:9; 15:21; Josephus War vii. 3; Philo 
Op. ii. 524). At this time there were 
200,000 Jews in Alexandria and 15,000 
in Rome. They had, for the most part, 
a strong sense of missionary obligation to 
their heathen neighbors, and they prose- 
cuted the mission with great earnestness. 
The Talmud quotes Rabbi Eleazar as 
saying, ‘‘God has exiled the Israelites 
among the nations in order that strangers 
may join them.” Horace ridicules their 
missionary zeal, just as he did the preach- 
ing of the Cynic Diatribe. Jesus himself 
said of the Pharisees, ‘“Ye compass sea 
and land to make one proselyte” (Matt. 
23:15). Occasionally this zeal was more 
in the interest of self-preservation, and 
defense against the strong tide of Hellen- 
ism and of Christianity, than to secure 
recruits to Judaism. But more often 
the missionary impulse triumphed over 
the apologetic impulse. The early em- 
perors were for the most part tolerant 
toward the Jewish religion, permitting 


it to spread unmolested. But there | 


arose occasional tides of anti-Semitism 
among the masses. This was only 
natural, considering Jewish suspicion 
of culture, their open repudiation of 
emperor-worship, their observance of 
the Sabbath, fasting, circumcision, and 
their abhorrence of pork. 

But the Jews of the Dispersion knew 
how to temper their narrowness to 
heathen frailty. “The law,” says 
Schiirer, “remained as severe as always, 
but in practice it was mild.” Not all 
“proselytes” were required to be cir- 
cumcised, since that made necessary the 
keeping of the whole law. Usually the 
confession of the one Jehovah-God, belief 
in judgment, and a certain attention to 
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ceremonial cleanness sufficed—with the 
fall of the temple at Jerusalem sacrifice 
was no longer required. Such heathen 
converts were called “devout” or ‘‘God- 
fearing”’ persons. Paul’s epistle to the 
Romans seems to be addressed to such 
a mixed congregation of Jews and 
“proselytes.” These converts were 
many, and frequently of high rank— 
among them being Nero’s wife. Jose- 


phus says proudly, “Many Hellenes. 


went over to our laws” (Apion i. 39), 
and again, “There is no city either Greek 
or barbarian or anywhere else, and no 
nation, where the observance of the Sab- 
bath such as we have it, and fasting, 
and the lighting of lights, and many of 
our ceremonial laws are not observed” 
(Apion ii. 39). While the Septuagint 
translation of the Old Testament was 
doubtless made for the Alexandrian Jews 
themselves, it served at the same time 
a great missionary purpose in acquaint- 
ing the Greco-Roman world before the 
rise of Christianity with a pure mono- 
theism, an imageless worship of God, a 
coming judgment, and strict moral 
ideals. Judaism came as an Eastern 
religion; and like the other cults of this 
period, but with far more certainty and 
purity, it brought a revelation and a new 
hope for men. Such is the significance 
of the Jewish mission to the later Chris- 
tian propaganda. Nevertheless Gibbon 
was right in saying that Judaism was 
admirably fitted for defense but was 
never designed for conquest. It lost 
itself first in exclusiveness and later in 
too complete adaptation to the subtleties 
of Greek philosophy and Sibyllism. It 
lacked the historical, personal, and uni- 
versal elements which made the victory 
of the Christian message sure. 


Into this confused and “wishing 
world” Christianity came—not as a 
complete religion, but as a religion of 
unlimited possibilities. It went to lands 
which boasted, for the most part, a richer 
and more ancient culture than its own. 
It went over highways which poor itiner- 
ant preachers of other cults had trodden 
for many years. The miracles of Chris- 
tianity were not new to these lands— they 
were at the basis of all religious thinking. 
Miracles then were not barriers but bul- 
warks to faith. The same is true of the 
belief in evil spirits, angel hosts, the 
casting-out of demons through powerful 
names, the sharp dualism between flesh 
and spirit, asceticism, baptism, and 
sacramental meals. That the Christian 
preachers should use the language and 
the methods of their age was only nat- 
ural. That the Christian religion won 
over its competitors shows that it made 
the largest use of the ethico-religious 
material which it found in the Greco- 
Roman world, and gave promise of the 
highest development. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of 
the expansion of the gospel in this period, 
it is well to discover if possible Jesus’ 
own attitude toward gentile missions. 
Did Jesus himself initiate such a move- 
ment or was it a natural development of 
later years? The Gospels contain much 
material on this point, but it must be 
remembered that these records them- 
selves come from a time when the gentile 
mission was already in progress, and 
therefore reflect more or less of the his- 
tory of that time. Some of this mate- 
rial represents Jesus as giving decisive 
authority for gentile missions, while 
other passages represent him as equally 
insistent on limiting the mission to his 
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own people. An examination will show 
that most of the passages on both sides 
are open to question as representing the 
exact position of Jesus. 

If we take up first the passages favor- 
ing gentile missions we naturally think 
at once of the so-called Great Commis- 
sion in Matt. 28:19, with parallels in 
Mark 16:15, and Luke 24:47, “Go ye 
therefore and make disciples of all na- 
tions, baptizing them into the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I commanded you; 
and lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” Weare, of course, 
dealing here with post-resurrection ma- 
terial. The parallel in Mark is part 
of the unauthentic conclusion of that 
Gospel. Hitherto Matthew had lim- 
ited the mission to the Jews. The in- 
stitution of baptism, the presence of 
the trinitarian formula, the promise of 
eternal presence, and the official com- 
mand all make it difficult to refer these 
words to Jesus. The saying in Luke is 
similar to the verse in Lukan Acts 1:8, 
“And ye shall be my witnesses both in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria 
and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth”—apparently descriptive of the 
course which missions took after the 
death of Jesus. If Jesus had given such 
a commission, the silence of Paul and 
the later reluctance of Peter and other 
disciples to engage in gentile missions 
are difficult to explain. 

The parallel passages, Matt. 24:14 
and Mark 13:10, “This gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world for a testi- 
mony unto all the nations and then shall 
the end come,” “And the gospel must 
first be preached unto all nations,” are 


both eschatological and show evidence 
of corrupted transmission. Matt. 8:11 
and Luke 13:29, “they shall come from 
the east and west and from the north and 
south and sit down in the kingdom of 
God,” do not necessarily refer to Gentiles. 
As Pfleiderer points out, and as we have 
already mentioned, this was a consum- 
mation long expected by the prophets, 
that men from everywhere would come 
to Jerusalem to find their true worship. 
Likewise the parallel passages, Matt. 
22:9 and Luke 14:23, “Go ye into the 
highways and hedges and constrain them 
to come in,” do not necessarily refer to 
the gentile mission. Matt. 21:43, “The 
kingdom of God shall be taken away 
from you and shall be given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof,” is a 
Matthaean interpretation not found in 
his source. As in the story of the cen- 
turion’s servant, it reveals the Mat- 
thaean tendency to shame the Jews by 
exalting the superior faith of the Gentiles. 
Furthermore, the word “nation,” if we 
consider the thought to be that of Jesus, 
does not, according to Harnack, mean 
Gentiles. Luke 21: 24, “Until the time of 
the Gentiles be fulfilled,” is an eschato- 
logical passage not found in Mark, his 
source, coming probably from the time 
of Paul, in whose world-view it was very 
prominent (Rom. 11:25; II Thess. 2: 
1-12). Matt. 26:13 and Mark 14:9, 
“Wheresoever this gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world, etc.,” is a 
strange interpretation in the mouth of 
Jesus, which may not have been trans- 
mitted in quite its earliest form. Mark 
11:17, “My house shall be called a 


house of prayer for all the nations,” 


is quoted by Jesus from Isa. 56:7. 
Matt. 25:31; 19:28 and Luke 22:30, 
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representing the Son of Man judging all 
the nations, are of doubtful tradition and 
contrary to the teaching of Jesus as we 
observe it in Matt. 23:8-12 and Mark 
10:35-45; 9:33-35- Such apparent ref- 
erence to a gentile mission as in the 


- Parable of the Two Sons (Matt. 21:28 


ff.); the Parable of the Laborers in the 
Vineyard (Matt. 20:1 ff.); and the Par- 
able of the Wicked Husbandman (Matt. 
21:33 ff.; Mark 12:1 ff.) cannot with 
certainty be taken as references to 
Gentiles. 

We see, therefore, that all the pas- 
sages which represent or seem to rep- 
resent Jesus as favoring the gentile 
mission are all alike open to question as 
representing Jesus’ own view, but that 
they do correspond very well with the 
actual course which missions took after 
his death. The Fourth Gospel contains 
many universal passages, but they all 
reflect the same tendency, only in a more 
marked degree. 

It is a significant fact that the Gospel 
of Matthew, which has the most to say 
concerning Jesus’ institution of a gentile 
mission, contains also the most decisive 
sayings limiting that mission to his own 
people. The original explanation of this 
discrepancy was that Jesus, expecting 
a speedy end of the world, wished the 
Jews to be evangelized first, but when 
they yejected the message the Gentiles 
were made participants. Others, how- 
ever, who do not find such an eschato- 
logical program in Jesus himself, are 
convinced that these different attitudes 
represent different strata of Christian 
tradition. Mark 7:27, “Let the chil- 
dren first be filled, for it is not meet to 
take the children’s bread and cast it to 
the dogs,” was understood by Matt. 15: 


24 to refer unmistakably to the Gentiles. 
Although Mark was his source for this 
material, his own interpretation at this 
point is, “I was not sent but unto the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.” It is 
probable, however, that the saying in 
Mark was originally meant to have a 
different interpretation. Spitta has 
pointed out that vs. 24, preceding, im- 
plies that Jesus had entered this house 
in order to rest, and that in vs. 27 he 
merely requests the importunate woman 
to be patient until his disciples have 
eaten before they and he repair to her 
home to restore her daughter to health. 
There is nothing in the Markan report 
itself which would require it to be inter- 
preted as a defense of Jewish missions on 
the part of Jesus. Only one other 
limiting saying is found in Matt. 10:5, 6, 
“Go not into any way of the Gentiles, 
and enter not into any city of the Sa- 
maritans, but go rather to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.” This saying 
shows the same tendency as Matthew’s 
rewriting of Mark 7:27. It cannot be 
traced to any known source and is prob- 
ably editorial, lending itself only to an 
eschatological interpretation. 

We have passed in review all the 
reported sayings of Jesus which seem to 
bear on missions to the Gentiles. From 
the evidence thus gathered it seems im- 
possible to ascribe to Jesus any definite 
statement either for or against such a 
mission. This was not in his lifetime 
a problem sufficiently urgent to receive 
public attention. Like his forerunner, 
John the Baptist, he was concerned 
chiefly with his own people, and his 
sayings scarcely went beyond them. 
The mission, as we have seen, however, 
was not an unfamiliar concept in Jesus’ 
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day. With his clear vision he probably 
foresaw and may even have forecast the 
large future growth of the kingdom, as 
some of the parables imply. Certainly 
he did not restrict his public activity 
entirely to the Jews. Whenever other 
than Jews required his help he gave it 
gladly. He passed through the country 
of the Gerasenes (Luke 8:26 ff.), healed 
the centurion’s servant (Matt. 8:5 ff.), 
the Syrophoenician’s daughter (Mark 
7:24 ff.), and companied with Samari- 
tans. He interpreted Jonah’s mission 
to the people of Nineveh, and Elijah’s 
ministrations to Naaman, the Syrian, 
and understood gentile shortcomings 
(Matt. 6:31; Luke 12:29). But that 
he himself during his own lifetime defined 
the limits of the mission is highly im- 
probable. In his choice and sending out 
of the Twelve he does not address them 
as world-missionaries. They then had 
enough to do in the natural human rela- 
tionships in which they found themselves. 
Just as Jesus founded no church and in- 
stituted no sacraments, so also he formu- 
lated no definite missionary program, 
such as we have in the Great Commis- 
sion. He was content to rest the future 
on the contagion of his gospel and the 
attractive power of his personality. 
But Christianity did possess from 
its inception all the marks of a mission- 
ary religion. It possessed more of the 
elements of universalism than any of its 
competitors, as its later triumph shows. 
It was Jesus’ clear emphasis upon the 
inner character of religion which gave 
it this universalism. In this way he 
tore religion from its national and legal 
setting and made it applicable to any 
one of God’s creatures. Being a gospel 
of unselfish love, the sinning and the 


outcast heeded it most—a Samaritan 
woman, poor fishermen, publicans. 
Jesus himself came to restore the sick, 
the whole had no need of a physician. 
Of what use was light that did not shine, 
or salt that did not preserve? A city 
set on a hill could not be hid, and a light 
was not meant to be kept under a bushel. 
Jesus had absolute confidence that God’s 
kingdom would come and that his will 
would be done in earth as in heaven. 
That. confidence gave him patience to 
work through men. Thus the gospel 
would spread by a natural overflowing 
process. Spirit-filled missionaries would 
need no command. 

The successive steps which the devel- 
opment of the mission to the Gentiles 
took are difficult to trace with accuracy. 
The Book of Acts was evidently designed 
to supply this information, but it leaves 
many lacunae to be filled. Jesus had 
gathered about him a chosen circle of 
disciples who were called “the Twelve” 
and who were also designated “apostles” 
(Acts 1:26). Later this circle was 
widened to include James the brother of 
Jesus, Paul, and others. Apostleship 
originally conferred the privilege of 
testifying to the life and resurrection of 
Christ and of leading others into the 
experience which that faith generated. 
The mission had not advanced far, how- 
ever, before doctrinal differences arose 
and the apostolic rights of the later 
apostles were called into question. Paul 
vigorously defended his right to the 
appellation on the ground of an objec- 
tive revelation, even though he could not 
do so on the ground of tradition. This 
stand threw open the preaching privilege 
to others who could testify to a similar 
experience. At first Peter and the 
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“pillar apostles” persistently refused to 
regard the new cult as other than a mes- 
sianic sect of Judaism. Paul, feeling 
keenly the inadequacy of such an inter- 
pretation, left the Jerusalem apostles to 
pursue their own course, limiting him- 
self entirely to hitherto unworked gentile 
lands. “It was Paul,” says Harnack, 
“who really established the duty and the 
right of gentile missions.” It is equally 
true, however, that Paul himself was not 
the first missionary to the Gentiles. We 
observe in Acts, chap. 8, how, subsequent 
to the death of Stephen, the Christian 
community was scattered over Judea and 
Samaria. Philip baptized an Ethiopian 
official on the highway leading from Jeru- 
salem to Gaza. Certain missionaries of 
Cyprus and Cyrene (Acts 11:20) pro- 
claimed the Lord Jesus to the Greeks in 
Antioch, and there the disciples were first 
called Christians. Barnabas was sent 
to Antioch by the Jerusalem church to 
build up these converts in the faith, and 
subsequently he was joined there by the 
apostle Paul. 

We have already pointed out what 
circumstances favored the spread of the 
various cults of the Greco-Roman world. 
Christianity, likewise, took advantage, 
not only of the favoring political and 
social circumstances of the age in which 
it came, but also of the ethico-religious 
elements with which the time was famil- 
iar. We have seen how largely the con- 
cepts of supernaturalism, asceticism, and 
dualism bulked in the popular con- 
sciousness. Practically all the elements 
of Paul’s speech at Athens were well- 
known thoughts in the Stoic preaching. 
The Christians made effective use of the 
Septuagint translation of the Old Tes- 
tament, including much of the liturgy 


and prayers of the synagogue worship 
—not to mention certain phases of Jew- 
ish apologetic. Deissmann has shown 
how the early missionaries unhesitatingly 
appropriated Greek and Roman words 
which had already enjoyed religious 
usage, especially in the cult of emperor- 
worship. The words “son of God” had 
often been applied to Augustus. Such 
titles as “lord,” “savior,” “divine’’ had 
been bestowed upon Julius Caesar, 
Augustus, Claudius, and other emperors. 
It was part of the missionary task of the 
first-century Christians, not only to 
forge new concepts, but also to Christian- 
ize the old ones. 

The delivery of the early Christian 
preaching was determined by the forms 
of synagogue worship and the prevailing 
methods of popular discourse. Celsus 
chided the Christians for appealing to 
the lowest strata of society just as it was 
the custom of the market-criers to do. 
Origen’s reply was that the Christian 
preachers were only doing what the 
preachers of the Cynic Diatribe com- 
monly did. In Acts 17:17 we have the 
statement that Paul “reasoned in the 
synagogue with the Jews and the devout 
persons and in the market place every 
day with them that met him.” The 
synagogues of the Dispersion were liber- 
ally opened to him, and he usually pre- 
sented his first message there, at least 
in the beginning of his missionary career. 
Perhaps sentimental and _ theological 
reasons combined to keep alive in Paul 
the duty of thus presenting the gospel 
first to his own people, whenever that did 
not conflict with his main purpose. In 
so far as possible the early missionaries 
followed after the manner of life of their 
Master. They traveled chiefly on foot, 
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and depended for their sustenance on 
the hospitality of their fellow-believers. 
Paul and Barnabas, however, supported 
themselves for the most part, in order 
to preach the gospel with more freedom. 
Paul’s expectation of the speedy end of 
the world no doubt gave great urgency 
to his missionary endeavors. The world 
in which he lived was small, and it was 
thought quite possible to evangelize it 
within a single generation. Probably 
this expectation kept him from making 


any provision for the perpetuation of the - 


work after his own lifetime. 

It was Paul who interpreted Chris- 
tianity to the first missionary generation. 
The elements in his preaching are such 
as he derived from his own striking con- 
version to Christianity, his early train- 
ing in Judaism, and his acquaintance 
with the Greco-Roman civilization. His 
faith was centered in the pre-existent 
and historic Christ, who lived a blame- 
less life on earth, suffered an ignominious 
death at the hands of the Jews, and the 
third day rose to larger power at the 
right hand of God. This same Jesus was 
the long-expected Messiah, who was still 
living and spiritually present, and who 
would speedily return to judge the world. 
Remission of sins and everlasting life 
would be the reward of those who entered 
into this experience by faith in the Re- 
deemer. The works of the law availed 
nothing. The Gentiles as well as the Jews 
might claim this free gift of God’s love. 

For Paul the certainty of his calling 
was indisputable. God had designated 
him from the time of his birth to preach 
Christ among the Gentiles (Gal. 1:15). 
When this knowledge flashed upon him 
he “conferred not with flesh and blood” 
(Gal. 1:16), for the gospel which he 


preached he “received not from men.” 


Moved by that great inner compulsion 


he cried out, “Necessity is laid upon me; 
for woe is me if I preach not the gospel” 
(I Cor. 9:16). Like Peter and John he 
could not but speak the things which he 
saw and heard (Acts 4:20); for he was 
“a worker together with God,” “a 
fellow-worker unto the kingdom of God.” 
He and the early Christians had a native 


Jewish distrust of all worldly culture.. 


Although he adapts himself in some 
degree to gentile methods of thought, as 
we perceive in his speech at Athens, the 
wisdom of the world was foolishness to 
him. He “did not come to them with 
persuasive words of wisdom,” caring “to 
know nothing among them but Christ 
and him crucified” (I Cor. 2:2-4). 
“For other foundation can no man lay 
than that which is laid, which is Christ 
Jesus” (I Cor. 3:11). The mighty 
learning of the Greeks was nothing com- 
pared with the heart-need, which was 
soul-salvation. With a sincere and par- 
donable pride he says, “I labored more 
abundantly than they all” (I Cor. 
15:10), “pressed on every side, yet not 
straitened, perplexed but not in de- 
spair, persecuted but not forsaken, cast 
down but not destroyed” (II Cor. 4:8, 
9). Every part of his being was con- 
secrated to the life and death of his 
Lord. 

We can observe even in the first 
century how the varying needs of men 
led to the emphasis of different elements 
in the gospel. The individual mission- 
aries emphasized those elements which 
seemed to them best adapted to their 
hearers and their age. They could not 
appeal to the New Testament, for there 
was none. Paul, it seems, could scarcely 
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bring forward a definite saying of Jesus. 
They employed such testimony as they 
had at hand—the resurrection of their 
Lord, his power over demons, miracles, 
charismatic gifts, the divine witness of 
the prophets, and the higher moral life 
of believers who were willing even to 
suffer death for their faith. Paul dis- 


covered in his contact with the pagans 


that for them even the appeal to the 
Old Testament was of no avail. He 
therefore met them on common philo- 
sophical ground by pointing out the 
witness to God in nature and the testi- 
mony engraved on the tablets of their 
own hearts. Thus, as Paul says, the 
pagans “turned to God from idols to 
serve the living and true God, and to 
wait for his Son from heaven, whom he 
raised from the dead, even Jesus, who 
delivereth us from the wrath to come” 
(I Thess. 1:9, 10). 

The superiority of Christianity over 
contemporary religions lay in its em- 
phasis on the oneness of God and our 
common human brotherhood, as exem- 
plified in the life and death of Jesus. 
Jesus had somehow rediscovered for the 
world, in a fresher and more vital way 
than anyone had before, the ease of 
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accessibility to God the Father. God 
was not only the Creator and Sustainer 
of the Universe but the loving Father 
who takes a personal interest in the wel- 
fare of each of his children. While the 
message of Paul and the other apostles 
naturally differed in important par- 
ticulars from that of Jesus, the gospel of 
winning love remained the same. If 
God is the loving Father of all, then all 
men are brothers. The little fraternity 
grew into a great popular movement. 
Social distinctions vanished, and the 
faithful of distant places provided for 
needy brothers in Christ whom they had 
never seen. We can scarcely realize 
what emotions stirred those who for the 
first time heard the words, “Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden 
and I will give you rest.” The Roman 
religion relied upon cold and meaningless 
formulas, Stoicisim upon mere self- 
elevation of soul, and the mystery- 
religions upon unintelligible revelations. 
The emissaries of Christ went forth, not 
to preach a law, but forgiveness of sin; 
not a life regulated by principle, but a 
life dominated by love; not a religion of 
esoteric wisdom, but faith in a living 
Person and a Spirit. 


ELEMENTARY BIBLE-TEACHING WHICH 
COVERS THE GROUND 


WILLIAM JAMES MUTCH, PH.D. 
Professor in Philosophy and Education, Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin 


Is there any definite ground to be 
covered in elementary Bible-teaching ? 
If so, can the material be so defined and 
organized that the ground may be cov- 


ered within the time available in eight 
years, from ages six to fourteen ? 

The importance of these questions is 
measured by the place which Bible- 
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teaching ought to take in the founda- 
tions of character. The largeness of this 
place may be assumed here without argu- 
ment, while we proceed with an attempt 
at an answer to the first questions. 

The position generally taken in an- 
swer to these questions is that the ground 
is not covered, indeed, but that the time 
available in Sunday school is so short—a 
half-hour once a week—that it is impos- 
sible to cover the ground in any adequate 
way. The responsibility is therefore 
thrown over on established conditions of 
society, and there the matter ends. 

The position taken in this paper is 
that until better use is made of the time 
now given to this work it is unwise to 
set apart more time for the same use. 
And further, it is quite possible to cover 
the ground of elementary Bible-teaching 
fairly well in four hundred weekly periods 
of thirty minutes each, at least with a few 
extra periods which a reasonable interest 
in the subject would naturally justify. 

It is not maintained here that ele- 
mentary Bible-teaching is all that is 
necessary for an adequate religious edu- 
cation. Quite a variety of other lines of 
instruction should accompany the Bible 
work. As the desirability of these other 
lines of religious instruction becomes evi- 
dent, provision will no doubt be made 
for them, either by making two periods 
of teaching in the Sunday school or by 
organizing other classes and agencies 
which will do the work. The Sunday 
school has definitely undertaken to 
handle the Bible work; it is expected 
to do it, and with certain simple read- 
justments it can do it. Let us see what 
those readjustments are. 

- The first of these necessary readjust- 
ments will be to delimit the ground. All 
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forms of intensive Bible-study must be 
excluded as unsuitable for elementary 
pupils. All literary and historical criti- 
cism must be excluded for the same 
reason. Practically all hortatory and 
theological material in the Prophets and 
epistles must be excluded, and all the 
poetry and wisdom except a few brief 
and well-selected portions to be memor- 
ized or used in other special ways, such 
as social worship. 

From what remains those portions 
will be selected which are concrete and 
narrative in style or for some other rea- 
son appeal to the minds of children, 
They must be significant and capable of 
being understood by children and suffi- 
ciently near to their experience to be 
teachable. 

This of course reduces the field mate- 
rially. The Bible is an adult book and 
not a juvenile book. There are many 
things in it which appeal to children, but 
those things need to be selected with 
skill, for it is a waste of time to try to 
teach them other parts of the Bible. It 
is one of the chief criticisms of past and 
present systems that this selection has 
been poorly made or not made at all. 
The difference of functioning power be- 
tween the child mind and the adult mind 
has been but little understood and often 
wholly overlooked. The expenditure of 
time, labor, money, and opportunity 
made in teaching adult material to chil- 
dren bears little fruit and leaves a preju- 
dice against the good things which might 
be done. 

A second readjustment consists in 
taking the Bible material thus delimited 
and skilfully grading and editing it so 
as to make it still better suited to the 
particular ages of children for whom it is 
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intended. The baby stories are inter- 
esting to much younger children than 
the tales of true heroism, and the uses to 
be made of the two kinds of stories are 
quite different. 

When the question has been settled as 
to what grade a particular incident best 
befits, it must then be so edited as to 
make it most effective for that use. 
Some words may need to be omitted or 
replaced by easier ones. Some por- 
tions of the story are not relevant for 
present use and had better be omitted. 
The story is too long or too short. It 
needs an introductory or a supplemen- 
tary part in order to make it most effect- 
ive. It needs a certain picture to 
reinforce it, or a text or maxim to crys- 
tallize its main part. A proper editing 
will provide for all these cases, and so 
help all teachers who use the lesson to 
get the best results with whatever skill 
or resources they may have. Editing 
has often been supposed to mean the 
massing of “helps” or material more or 
less relevant, such as a teacher or exposi- 
tor might possibly be interested in. 
But real editing reduces itself to a mini- 
mum, and has in view always the child of 
definite grade, rather than the teacher 
regardless of grade. 

This involves, in the third place, a 
readjustment of the thing aimed at by 
the teacher of elementary classes. In- 
stead of the pretentious and futile at- 
tempt to teach Bible meanings to the 
children, let the teacher be satisfied with 
the more modest and more workable aim 
of teaching the story contents of the 
Bible, or such portions of it as have been 
selected for the grade in hand, the story 
meanings of which are obvious. Little 
more is needed by the average wide- 


awake child than to hear and tell the 
story. 

This concrete material becomes seed 
to the fertile soil, and in the course of a 
few years it germinates, and finally it 
becomes fruitful with meaning rightly 
borne. And the best meanings can 
never arise in the artificial way of pin- 
ning them upon the Bible stories at the 
time when they are first taught to chil- 
dren. The best that a teacher can do is 
to simply exhibit the generalized mean- 
ing or inference in a brief and simple 
statement. This may help the child’s 
mind to germinate that particular idea 
in his own later thinking. 

Children can receive and retain a 
surprising amount of suitable material, 
but they can retain or use almost 
nothing in the way of inference, generali- 
zation, and interpretation. It is a good 
economy therefore to give them each 
year all the material they can receive of 
the kind which is best suited to their 
mental powers, leaving the other kinds 
of material until such time as changed 
mental conditions will enable them to 
receive it to better advantage. 

A fourth readjustment must come in 
the way of organizing the material. One 
of the popular criticisms against the 
International Uniform Lessons has been 
expressed in the phrases, “‘hop-skip-and- 
jump,” “‘hit-or-miss.” These criticisms 
imply a lack of chronological sequence, 
and even if they were true they are not 
pertinent to lower grades, for young 
children do not care for chronological 
sequence. 

But the criticisms grow out of a deep- 
seated craving for some kind of organiza- 
tion of the material. It must not be 
assumed that time and place are the only 
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principles of organization. Any fact 
which enters into the conscious experi- 
ence of children may serve to organize 
their lessons on that subject into series, 
so that they will not seem to be “hit or 
miss.” A little series of three or four 
sheep stories, or baby stories, gives or- 
ganization suitable for the first-grade 
mind. If there are ten or fifteen stories 
the effect is lost from lack of power to 
unify them. But three or four years 
later that power is developed so that a 
dozen tales of true heroism give the 
cumulative effect of unity in theme. 

Series follows series, increasing in 
number of lessons and advancing in the 
maturity of the unifying theme, until in 
grades six to eight a thoroughgoing 
chronological organization is possible for 
all material thus far covered. The time 
order can then be given once for all, so 
that every piece of later work can be 
fitted into its proper place without again 
establishing the landmarks. 

A fair organization of Bible material 
will give pupils of all ages a sense of con- 
nectedness in their work; it affords a 
cumulative effect and enables them to 
remember it more easily; it covers each 
part of the ground at the most advanta- 
geous period of life, and neither duplicates 
work nor leaves areas untouched which 
ought to be covered. Some day people 
will wonder because this organization 
has been so long in its accomplishment. 

If the Bible material for the grades 
were organized in any broad and thor- 
ough way it would then be possible to 
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carry out a final readjustment of the 
teaching, which would be a cumulative 
review. 

A large percentage of results of the 
best teaching must soon vanish if there 
is no system of conserving those results. 
Any system which conserves these re- 
sults must have made all the readjust- 
ments mentioned above. The material 
must be remembered from year to year, 
and therefore it must be well defined 
and conveniently at the hand of every 
teacher. If it is concrete, and well 
graded, and well organized, it will then 
be possible for teachers to maintain a 
cumulative review. The results of the 
teaching will then be retained long 
enough to enter into the pupils’ ideals, 
and to become pragmatic factors of 
character. 

The claim is that the required ground 
can be fairly well covered in elementary 
Bible-teaching if the readjustments 
above mentioned are made with scien- 
tific skill. The confidence with which 
this claim is made is based upon some 
years of experience in preparing the 
lesson material for eight grades and in 
supervising the teaching of it under a 
great variety of conditions, by teachers 
both trained and untrained. 

It is entirely practicable for children 
at the end of the eighth grade in Sunday 
school to know and be able to tell three 
hundred Bible stories. If they are able 
to do that they will not be wholly lack- 
ing in an educational basis for the 
spiritual life. 
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That we are in the midst of a thoroughgoing rethinking of our theology is apparent. 


Just as apparent is the fact that this rethinking must be traced less in the authoritative 
utterances of assemblies and conventions than in the literature of rapidly increasing 
volumes. The general reader and even the professional student sometimes stands aghast 
at the flood of books that issue from the presses of Europe and America. To find some 
sort of unity in this new literature must be the task of those who can intelligently survey 
the entire field, placing a just estimate upon what is permanent and valuable, and as 
faithfully revealing that which is extreme and temporary, regardless of the extent to 
which the popular mind has been swayed by it. This is the task of the present reading 


course which should enlist, not only many ministers, but earnest laymen as well. 


Seldom is a generation called upon 
to face such radical readjustments of 
thought as confront men today who are 
trying honestly to do their duty in the 
field of Christian theology. In the 
theological seminaries in this country, 
up to about the close of the nineteenth 
century, the method of ascertaining 
and defending Christian doctrines re- 
mained essentially what it had always 
been since the days of the Reformation. 
It is true that in Germany during the 
century significant developments had 
occurred; but American teachers were 
generally suspicious of what was vaguely 
designated as “German rationalism.” 
Within the past fifteen or twenty years, 


however, a revolution in method has 
taken place, and today the best theo- 
logical seminaries are confidently and 
aggressively undertaking constructive 
work with principles and methods which 
were formerly dreaded because of their 
“destructive” tendencies. There is in 
vogue today a “new” theology, which 
has passed the stage of timid and apolo- 
getic beginnings, and which is contrib- 
uting in ever-increasing measure to the 
religious life of our day. 

This modern movement in theology 
is not so well understood as it ought to 
be. Its negative aspects have been so 
brought to the front by conservative 
polemics as sometimes to make it appear 
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chiefly as a refusal to hold certain beliefs 
which have been supposed to be essen- 
tial to Christianity. But any negation 
is only the obverse side of a significant 
affirmation. It is necessary to take into 
account these affirmations as well as the 
negations in order to do justice to 
present-day theology. 

Now the fundamental affirmations 
of modern theology are not easy to dis- 
cern so long as one is looking for logically 
complete doctrines. It is frequently 
complained that the older statements of 
belief are being adversely criticized; 
but that criticism does not provide any 
adequate substitute for the splendid 
system which is so familiar; that the 
work of modern theologians is tentative 
and incomplete. But modern theo- 
logians are not concerned primarily with 
theological systems. They are rather con- 
cerned with the failure of traditional 
theology to answer satisfactorily certain 
pressing questions which modern men 
are asking. Something is wrong with 
the method. The late Professor William 
Newton Clarke, in his significant book, 
Sixty Years with the Bible, tells us how, 
when the doctrine of evolution first 
made its appearance, he laboriously 
proved that the doctrine was unscrip- 
tural; and how hearers seemed to feel 
that he had not really met the issue. 
That issue was whether the doctrine is 
true, rather than whether it is scriptural. 
The significant movements in modern 
theology are not so much attempts to 
revise the content of doctrine as they 
are attempts to discover a method which 
shall be convincing. Men want to be 
satisfied that they are in possession 
of a way of inquiry which will lead | 
them to know the truth. Revision of 


content is secondary to this primary 
problem. 

The purpose of this course of reading 
is to make familiar some of the recent 
important books in which the funda- 
mental problems of theological pro- 
cedure are discussed. Interesting and 
desirable as it might be to know what 
theologians today are saying about the 
content of doctrine, it is far more im- 
portant to understand how they are 
trying to determine what we have a right 
to believe. Merely to register the fact 
that a certain conception of the atone- 
ment, e.g., rather than a different con- 
ception, is being defended today might 
leave one still in the dark as to why men 
were making the changes in question. 
If, on the other hand, one understands. 
the general reasons for change, he is 
equipped with a method which will lead 
him to understand what is occurring 
throughout the entire realm of theo- 
logical thinking. 

We shall, therefore, in the following 
studies, devote ourselves to four funda- 
mental aspects of the process of theo- 
logical reconstruction. The first study 
will be devoted to The Problem of Theo- 
logical Method. Here we shall attempt 
to see why the older method of citing 
the teachings of an authoritative Scrip- 
ture is today felt to be unsatisfactory ; 
and we shall call attention to attempted 
revisions of this method. The second 
study will be devoted to the question 
What Is Christianity? If the content 
of Christian belief is not to be deter- 
mined simply by asking what the Bible: 
teaches, how is it to be determined ?° 
How shall we know whether we are ex-- 
pounding Christianity or something: 
else? More than one scholar in recent 
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times has seriously raised the question, 
“Can we any longer remain Christians ?” 
What answer to this question has the 
theologian of today? The third study 
deals with the theme, Theology and 
History. Nothing is more characteristic 
of present scholarship than the increased 
historical knowledge which is ours. We 
have come to see how definitely the de- 
velopment of religion is conditioned by 
historical circumstances. Christianity 
is a religion with a most interesting his- 
tory, which includes many changes of 
belief and of ethics. What are we to do 
with the knowledge which makes it 
necessary for us to conceive Christianity, 
not as a finished system of truth, but as 
a never-ceasing development? The 
fourth study will deal with the most 
characteristic conception of modern 
thinking—the idea of development. We 
shall here take account of books dealing 
with the problem of Theology in Relation 
to the Conception of Evolution. Twenty- 
five years ago it was a widespread con- 
viction that Christian theology must 
oppose the doctrine of evolution. To- 
day the evolutionary hypothesis is uni- 


Part I. The Problem 


REQUIRED BOOKS 
William N. Clarke, The Use of the Scriptures 
in Theology. 
Henry C. King, Reconstruction in Theology. 
Gerald B. Smith, Social Idealism and the 

Changing Theology. 

It is convenient to begin our study 
with Clarke’s book, because it deals 
with the first question which is usually 
encountered in any reconstruction of 
theology. For centuries Christians have 
been taught to believe that the Bible 


versally accepted in the world of scholar- 
ship, and theologians are very generally 
coming to recognize it without hesitation. 
This new attitude involves serious prob- 
lems of theological reconstruction. To 
understand these four problems means 
to be able to appreciate rightly the gen- 
eral significance of modern theological 
movements. 


REQUIRED BOOKS IN THIS COURSE 

William N. Clarke, The Use of the Scriptures 
in Theology. 

Henry C. King, Reconstruction in Theology. 

Gerald B. Smith, Social Idealism and the 
Changing Theology. 

Adolf Harnack, What is Christianity? 

Alfred Loisy, The Gospel and the Church. 

Shailer Mathews, The Gospel and the Modern 
Man. 

Reinhold Seeberg, The Fundamental Truths 
of the Christian Religion. 

Auguste Sabatier, Outlines of a Philosophy 
of Religion. 

Shirley J. Case, The Evolution of Early 
Christianity. 

Lyman Abbott, The Theology of an Evo- 
lutionist. 

James Y. Simpson, The Spiritual Inter- 
pretation of Nature. 

Francis H. Johnson, God in Evolution. 


of Theological Method 


is an infallible and all-sufficient source 
of knowledge concerning Christian be- 
liefs. Theology has been written with 
the avowed purpose of transcribing 
faithfully the teachings of Scripture. 
The main conservative objection to the 
“new” theology is based on the doctrine 
of the authority of Scripture. Clarke’s 
book mentioned above might well be 
read in connection with another book of 
his, Sixty Years with the Bible, in which 
he gives an autobiographical record of 
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his progress from the older view of the 
Bible to the one which is presented in 
the volume under review. 

Professor Clarke first points out the 
harm done by the traditional doctrine 
of the equal authority of all parts of 
Scripture. It either compels one to 
raise the inferior portions to a level with 
the highest portions, and thus gives the 
impression that the details of the Leviti- 
cal conception of sacrifice are as essential 
as are the teachings of Jesus, or that the 
al yptic visions of Daniel and of 
Revelation are to be taken with as literal 
seriousness as are the precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount; or else it compels 
one to give to various texts a twisted 
interpretation so as to bring them into 
harmony with one’s real convictions. 
In neither case is the Bible allowed to 
speak honestly for itself. Moreover, 
the progress of critical historical study 
of the Bible is now so far advanced 
that the conception of the Bible under- 
lying the older method of theology 
can no longer be seriously held by one 
who has faced the facts presented in the 
Bible itself. Both scholarly honesty and 
religious sincerity require us to abandon 
the older method of appeal to scriptural 
authority. To try to retain it in the 
face of what we now know about the 
Bible can lead only to confusion. 

But what can we put in its place? 
Clarke proposes this principle: “The 
Christian element in the Scriptures is 
the indispensable and formative element 
in Christian theology, and is the only 
element in the Scriptures which Chris- 
tian theology is either required or per- 
mitted to receive as contributing to its 
substance.” This is only saying ex- 
plicitly what has generally been im- 


plicitly recognized, viz., that ultimately 
it is the revelation in the New Testament 
which constitutes the norm by which to 
judge the Old Testament. But, ordi- 
narily, this principle has been so con- 
ceived as to make of the entire New 
Testament an authoritative code. 
Clarke, by substituting for the quanti- 
tative norm of orthodoxy a qualitative 
norm, revolutionizes theological method 
at a stroke. Christian theology, if it 
adopts his point of view, can no longer 
simply appeal to an objective source of 
information. It must take the responsi- 
bility of determining the spiritual quality 
of all utterances which it finds in Scrip- 
ture. “The way to know a Christian 
thought is the same as the way to per- 
ceive the blue in the sky—look at it and 
discern its quality. We may misjudge, 
but that is the fault of our poor senses, 
not of the method of spiritual sense- 
perception. There is no way but to 
judge and to recognize” (p. 66). There 
are pre-Christian and sub-Christian ele- 
ments in the Bible. Indeed, Clarke 
intimates that there may have been 
non-Christian elements in the thinking 
of Jesus himself. We cannot rest any- 
where on a purely objective authority. 
We must always test and judge. 
Evidently this revolutionary prin- 
ciple leads to many further problems. 
Just what qualifies a man for making a 
true judgment as to Christian quality ? 
Is it his training in Christian disciple- 
ship? But any man’s training involves 
non-Christian as well as Christian ele- 
ments. Is not one liable to mistake his 
prejudices for “Christian” discernment ? 
Clarke seems to feel that the free exer- 
cise of judgment would lead to an essen- 
tial unity of opinion. Indeed, he in one 
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place speaks of the possibility of so sift- 
ing the non-Christian from the Christian 
elements that the latter shall stand out 
by themselves as “the unmixed divine,” 
which shall form a definite and perma- 
nent material for theology. Whether 
any such hard-and-fast distinction be- 
tween what is “Christian” and what is 
“non-Christian” can actually be made 
is a question which will occupy our 
attention in the second and third of our 
studies. 

The latter half of Clarke’s book 
deals with the “results negative” and 
the “results positive.” Negatively, 
Clarke’s principle would eliminate from 
modern theology all antiquated elements, 
such as an elaborate sacrificial system, 
a primitive conception of cosmology, 
and the apocalyptic advent hope of the 
New Testament. These are “non- 
Christian ’’ because they do not meet the 
qualitative test. The historical student, 
however, will ask some searching ques- 
tions here. Did not the advent hope 
belong to the very essence of New Testa- 
ment theology? Did it not seem quali- 
tatively appropriate to the character of 
Jesus as men then apprehended that 
character? Just because we have come 
to live under the domination of another 
world-view, and because consequently 
apocalypticism does not appeal to us, 
shall we declare our judgment more 
“Christian” than that of the early dis- 
ciples? Muchas Clarke desires to avoid 
pure subjectivity, he is in serious danger 
of confusing the test “Christian” with 
the test “reasonable and acceptable.” 

The weak point in the book is to be 
found in the fact that Clarke is really 
attempting to retain two different and in- 
compatible methods. He wishes to give 


full scope for the free judgments of men 
as to what is to be believed. This logi- 
cally leads one to ask, “What is true?” 
But at the crucial point he substitutes 
for the question “What is true?” the 
different question, “What is Christian ?” 
He assumes that the two questions are 
practically identical. Consequently he 
easily asserts that ideas which do not 
seem to him to be true are “non-Chris- 
tian.” While the book is immensely 
helpful in leading one to see how fruitful 
is the method of free and appreciative 
judgment, it still retains the presupposi- 
tion of the very method which it opposes, 
viz., that a Christian theology must con- 
tain “the unmixed divine for its mate- 
rial’ (p.126). Is there in fact any such 
“unmixed divine” attainable by human 
intelligence? Is not divine authentica- 
tion essential if theology is to contain 
purely divine truth? 

President King’s book, Theological 
Reconstruction, appeared in 1901, and is 
therefore in some respects to be judged 
with reference to the state of religious 
scholarship at that time rather than in 
relation to the present situation. In 
particular, the progress of New Testa- 
ment scholarship has been so striking 
during the past decade that the chapter 
entitled “Theology and Higher Criti- 
cism” reflects a complacency which 
would scarcely be possible today. 

King is concerned fundamentally with 
the problem of reality. He is asking how 
theology can be so modified in statement 
as to make religion seem real to men. 
The heart of his message is found in the 
last four chapters, where he substitutes 
for the metaphysical and authoritative 
features of traditional theology the con- 
ception of religion as a personal friend- 
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ship between the soul and the God re-. 
vealed in Christ. This, he contends, is 
the real essence of Christianity, and it is 
the business of theology to set forth the 
content of this divine-human friendship. 
The reader should become familiar with 
the author’s Theology and the Social 
Consciousness, in which this religious 
problem is dealt with more at length. 

In the present study, however, we 


are concerned with the problem of theo- 


logical method. What method ought 
one to follow in setting forth the content 
of our Christian beliefs? King is at 
one with Clarke in his conviction that 
for our day the method of looking at 
facts for ourselves and judging them as 
best we can is more convincing than is 
any method of appeal to authority. It 
is only as we introduce into theology 
this method which is characteristic of 
our modern world that religion will seem 
as real as do other human interests. 
But traditional theology has been 
distrustful of scientific method, because 
it seems to make untenable some of the 
prominent doctrines of traditional 
Christianity. Science has cast doubt 
on miracles. Science, in the form of 
biblical criticism, has impaired the 
authority of the Bible. Science has 
been putting a doctrine of naturalistic 
evolution in the place of direct divine 
intervention. President King takes up 
these difficulties, which were very real to 
almost every theologian fifteen years 
ago, and which are still real to many 
troubled souls today. He repeatedly 
shows us that we have nothing to fear 
from an honest examination of the facts. 
Indeed, it is just this first-hand contact 
with the facts which gives the sense of 
reality. The logical outcome would be 


to affirm that the best possible basis of 
assurance is to be found in the confi- 
dence that a true method will bring us. 
the truth. And in principle this is just. 
what King constantly reiterates. But: 
in his effort to win conservative men to: 
this open-minded reverence for the facts,. 
he also attempts to show that such an 
attitude of freedom will not mean any 
serious breach with the traditional posi-. 
tions of theology. 

Take, for example, his treatment of 
miracles. Does the scientific attitude 
require us to deny them? Not at all, 
declares King. We can still affirm them, 
but we must recognize that we affirm 
them, not as defined by traditional the- 
ology, but as scientifically conceived. 
“Should we not rather say, Doubtless 
God’s relation to nature in this miracu- 
lous occurrence remains just what it. 
always is?” But just what is it 
“always”? Is it what pre-scientific 
theology declaredittobe? Orisit what 
non-theological modern science declares. 
it to be? Beneath the cautious expo- 
sition of this problem the critical reader 
discovers a religious conception of the 
relation of God to the world which does. 
not require us to say anything about 
miracles in the usual sense of the word. 
But on the surface, it reads like a de- 
fense of miracles. Should Christian 
faith frankly declare that it does not 
need miracles? Or should it defend 
miracles as essential? The discussion 
does not take sides here. 

A similar observation must be made 
upon the treatment of the problem of 
biblical criticism. We find ourselves 
brought to a doctrine of “progressive 
revelation” as a relief from the older 
doctrine of infallibility. We are thus 


left with the feeling that we may some- 
how preserve the conception of the 
Bible as “revelation” in a unique sense. 
But did this progressive movement 
begin and end with the history recorded 
in the Bible? Is there or is there not 
“progressive revelation” beyond the 
confines of the Bible? Moreover, the 
conception of “progressive” revelation 
requires us to discriminate between less 
advanced and more advanced religious 
ideas. What fits us for such discrimi- 
nation? Do extra-biblical influences 
enter in, such as our inheritance 
from post-biblical Christian experience ? 
These are some of the questions which 
will be raised on reading the chapter. 
Doubtless the attempt to show that a 
new method in theology does not neces- 
sarily involve a repudiation of the con- 
tent of the older theology is valuable and 
necessary. But one needs to be careful 
lest one lose sight of the fact that the new 
method asks “What may we honestly 
believe?” While the older method asks 
“What are we authorized to declare?” 
Are we to state theological doctrines 
because they are true, or because they 
are authorized? While actually hold- 
ing the former position, King has some- 
times seemed to argue for the premises 
of the latter. As has been suggested, 
one obtains a valuable exposition of 
his theological viewpoint in his book, 
Theology and the Social Consciousness. 

Smith’s book, Social Idealism and 
the Changing Theology, represents an 
attempt to analyze the problem of theo- 
logical reconstruction so as to avoid the 
ambiguity which has been mentioned. 
It is, after all, fundamentally a matter 
of moral confidence. For centuries 
Christians have been trained to feel that 
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the attitude of loyalty to divine author- 
ity is the only tenable moral ground. 
But divine authority has been identified 
with a body of religious truth committed 
to certain inspired men, upon whose 
testimony all subsequent generations 
must be dependent. Any modification 
of the method of appeal to this author- 
ized source-book is felt to involve dis- 
loyalty to God. Until this traditional 
feeling of moral loyalty is matched by 
an equally deep loyalty in relation to a 
new method, reconstruction in theology 
will be impossible, save by an ambiguous 
program of “harmonization.” 

Smith reviews the history of moral 
ideals in Christian history, showing why 
the method of appeal to authority was 
natural and laudable in previous centur- 
ies, and indicating the changes in the 
conditions of life and thought which have 
brought into prominence the empirical 
method of inquiry in our day. He 
argues that the retention of the con- 
ception of appeal to authority prevents 
the real moral value of the appeal to 
fact from being felt. He urges a frank 
committal of theology to the empirical 
method as the most profoundly moral 
and religious attitude which the modern 
age can adopt. The closing chapter of 
the book gives illustrations of familiar 
changes in doctrine which have taken 
place, so as to show that our actual 
practice is rapidly leading us to a demo- 
cratic conception of religion, in which we 
work out our own salvation in co-opera- 
tion with God, in the place of the older 
conception of waiting for the properly 
authorized communication from God. 
As our moral ideals become more and 
more influenced by our struggle with 
the problems of democracy, our doctrinal 
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interpretations will more and more 
frankly draw their inspiration from the 
actual endeavors of men rather than 
from some authoritative program coming 
out of the past. Not that the past will be 
despised. On the contrary, it furnishes 
the great laboratory of human experi- 
ments from which we may learn how to 
conduct our own researches profitably. 
But the emphasis will be laid on honesty 
and accuracy of research, rather than 
on authoritative pronouncements. 

As we have seen, both Clarke and 
King really conduct their inquiries in pre- 
cisely this spirit. But both apparently 
wish to preserve some form of appeal to 
authority—even though that authority 
is so critically modified as, in the last 
analysis, to make human judgment 
supreme. Smith, however, advocates 
a radical disentangling of theological 
inquiry from the effort to validate some 
superhuman authority. He feels that 
the simplest and most effective method 
for theology to employ is that of honestly 
facing the facts, whatever these may be, 
allowing honest and earnest inquiry to 
come to whatever conclusions are war- 
ranted, no matter whether these do or 
do not agree with existing “standards.” 


In reading these books, one should 
realize that theology today is passing 
through the same reconstruction of 
method which has taken place in practi- 
cally all branches of human learning. 
Four centuries ago astronomers were in 
duty bound to set forth a conception of 
the universe compatible with biblical 
statements. We are familiar with the 
story of the bitter perplexity of Galileo, 
when he was compelled to choose be- 
tween the ideal of conformity to author- 


ized doctrine and the ideal of letting 
careful observation of facts determine 
one’s belief. Today we instinctively 
feel impatience with the demands made 
by the church on Galileo. In the realm 
of astronomy we rejoice in the more 
splendid visions made possible by the 
method of honest inquiry. We should 
feel it to be a calamity if astronomers 
were today to be compelled to ask, 
“What am I authorized to teach?” 
instead of asking, “What are the verifi- 
able facts?” More recently, geologists 
had to face the well-meant, but unfortu- 
nate, demands of religious men who 
dreaded to think that one might get 
better information concerning the ori- 
gin and age of the earth by studying the 
evidence written in the rocks than by 
reading the first chapter of Genesis. 
Today we feel that the method of 
studying the facts before us is in every 
way better than the method of appeal 
to authority. We want the éruth, not 
mere authorized doctrine. 

Theology is today in the process of 
making the same change in method as 
has already been made in other realms. 
Because our religious welfare is so closely 
bound up with theological beliefs, we 
are naturally extremely sensitive to pro- 
posed changes. We are prone to con- 
tinue to feel that some “authoritative” 
basis for theology is essential, even when 
we have really adopted a genuinely 
empirical way of asking questions. The 
time has come, however, when we ought 
squarely to face the question whether 
we are allowing the empirical method 
to have credit for what it is really doing. 
Are we not in danger today of trying 
to save the form of conformity to author- 
ity, when we ought rather to be disclosing 
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the religious value of a fearless, open- 
minded quest for the truth? The latter 
position would align theology with 
the great constructive forces of the 
modern world. 


ADDITIONAL BOOKS BEARING ON THE PROB- 
LEM OF THEOLOGICAL METHOD 


B. B. Warfield, W. Adams Brown, and 
Gerald B. Smith contributed to a sym- 
posium on “The Aim and Method of Sys- 
tematic Theology” in the American Journal 
of Theology, April, 1910, pp. 192 ff. Three 
typical conceptions of the problems are 
here presented.——A. D. White, in The War- 
fare of Science with Theology, has given a 
most readable and striking account of the 
gradual substitution of the empirical method 
for the method of conformity to authorized 
doctrine in various realms of thought. It 
reflects the scientific man’s impatience with 
the traditional theological ideal——A. Sa- 
batier’s Religions of Authority and the Re- 
ligion of the Spirit furnishes a valuable 
historical survey, showing that Christianity 
has actually developed by asking honest 
questions in spite of the theological theory 
of an authoritatively fixed content of doc- 
trine——P. Lobstein, in An Introduction 
to Protestant Dogmatics, has given a char- 
acteristically Ritschlian discussion, attempt- 
ing to preserve both freedom of research 
and an objective revelation. Certain simi- 
larities between his point of view and that 
of Clarke will strike the reader——H. A. 
Youtz, in The Enlarging Conception of God, 
has admirably expounded the essentially 
constructive character of a theology which 
is freed from all entangling alliance with 
formal authority—E. W. Lyman’s The- 
ology and Human Problems discusses three 
typical attitudes which may condition 
present-day theology, indicating the merits 
and defects of each—Shailer Mathews, 
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in The Church and the Changing Order, has 
given a brilliant exposition of the main 
movements of thought and life which are 
demanding the reconstruction of our Chris- 
tianity——An excellent historical approach 
to the problem before us is furnished by 
McGiffert’s Protestant Thought before Kant, 
and E. C. Moore’s Protestant Thought since 
Kant.—An unusually keen analysis of 
the present situation is found in Troeltsch’s 
Protestantism and Progress. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What change in one’s conception of 
the Bible is induced by the critical, his- 
torical study of the Bible? 

2. If we admit that the Bible is fallible 
in the realm of science, can we maintain its 
infallibility in the realm of theology ? 

3. Why is it generally assumed that the 
task of theology is that of conserving the 
“faith once delivered’’ ? 

4. Are the theological treatises of a gen- 
eration ago (e.g., Hodge’s Systematic The- 
ology, or Shedd’s Dogmatic Theology) con- 
vincing to men today? If not, why not? 

5. What are the implications of Clarke’s 
assertion that there are non-Christian ele- 
ments in the New Testament ? 

6. What would be lost if Christian the- 
ology were to abandon entirely the method 
of appeal to authority, simply asking “‘ What 
is the truth?” 

7. To what extent are modern theologians 
‘and ministers actually using the method of 
free inquiry ? 

8. Is it the first duty of a religious 
teacher or a minister to defend the theologi- 
cal system which he inherits? Or is it his 
first duty to seek the truth, whether his 
conclusions do or do not conform to the 
system ? 

9. Ought the “warfare” between science 
and theology to continue? If not, how can 
it be ended ? 
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SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES USING 
THE COURSE ‘“‘THE MESSAGE OF JESUS . 
TO OUR MODERN LIFE’’? 


Introductory 


What constitutes a successful Bible 
club? The interest of every member in the 
subject which is under consideration and 
the enthusiasm of a leader who is able to 
inspire the members of the class so that 
they will investigate subjects which are 
assigned to them, present reports, and 
take part in discussions. Many clubs can 
be only partially successful, because their. 
members are not all of the kind suggested, 
but their leader may be assured that if he 
can ultimately inspire even the laggards 
to work and to discuss he will have accom- 
plished a great task. 

The outline courses of which this is one 
are all arranged for daily work. This plan 
appeals to many and is not objectionable 


to any, because those who prefer to do ~ 


their task for the week all at one time may 
do. the work of seven days instead of one. 
Each leader must decide for himself in 
view of his acquaintance with the members 
of his class whether he prefers to have topics 
presented in the form of papers or orally. 
In conducting the discussions care should 
‘be taken that they shall be controlled and 
directed, in order that the brief time which 
is allotted to them may be used for legitimate 
discussion rather than irrelevant remarks. 
No leader can fail to be impressed with 
the timeliness of the subject which is 
presented in this course, The Message of 
Jesus to Our Modern Life. The great 
crisis which now confronts the whole Chris- 
tian world in the unsettled problems of 
European politics and the chaos into which 


European civilization has been thrown is 
persistently before us. We cannot shut 
our eyes to it. It is the task of those who 
would bring the message of Jesus to our 
modern life to face the situation and to 
teach Christian people to think what would 
be the result if the principles which Jesus 
sought to instil were directly applied to 
political conditions both in our own country 
and abroad. Already our country is in 
the midst of a great social awakening. In 
what way can the principles of Jesus give 
force and direction to that movement ? 

In the preparation of this course it is 
appreciated that students will be eager 
to get at the definite application of the 
teaching of Jesus to our social institutions, 
but the author of the course is insistent 
that the foundation shall first be laid in a 
thorough understanding of the beliefs of 
Jesus and the way in which his conduct 
was influenced by those beliefs—in other 
words, an appreciation of the fact that 
Jesus lived as well as taught. 

Programs for work are suggested on the 
basis of one program for each two weeks. 
If a weekly meeting is held these programs 
may be divided. A little later in the course 
themes for special investigation in local 
communities will be suggested. At first 
it seems wise not to emphasize investigation, 
but clear thinking preparatory to action 
later. 

Program I 


It is essential that the life by which 


Jesus was surrounded and his ethical and 
social inheritance as well as his religious 


t These suggestions relate to the work of the first month of the course, a portion of the material 
for which appeared in the Biblical World for September, the remainder being given in the present 
issue. The whole may be obtained in leaflets for use with classes by registered members of the 
Institute. Registration fee, 50 cents plus 4 cents postage. Address: THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF SACRED LITERATURE, The University of Chicago. 
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interpretation of it should be understood. 
The first program lays this foundation. 

Topics for reports: (1) Old Testament 
ideas of God; (2) the Pharisees’ method of 
interpreting Old Testament law; (3) stories 
of Jesus which embody opposition to Phari- 
saical teaching concerning the observance 
of the Sabbath; (4) stories of Jesus which 
show his opposition to empty ceremonials 
in religious worship; (5) Jesus’ knowledge 
of God as Father and its effect upon his 
own religious life. 

Subject for discussion: How would 
such a sense of the fatherliness of God as 
Jesus had change our personal conception 
of God and our attitude toward him? 


Program II 


(1) The arguments which Jesus used in 
teaching concerning the fatherliness of 
God: (a) as seen in nature; (0) as seen in 
human fatherhood; (2) some of the special 
characteristics of God the Father described 
by Jesus; (3) the reading and discussion 
of stories showing the attitude of God the 
Father toward the sinner; (4) the relation- 
ship of sons of a fatherly God to each 
other. 
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Subject for discussion: Can we as Chris- 
tians share the conviction of Jesus as to the 
interest of God in human affairs? If so, 
what attitude shall we assume toward great 
political or industrial issues? What are the 
immediate issues which are called to our 
attention by our own community ? 


REFERENCE READING 


Some of the choicest material for reference 
in this course is found in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of Christ and the Gospels, 2 vols. See for this 
study “The Character of Christ,” “Mental 
Characteristics,” ‘‘ Ethics,” ‘‘Gospel,” ‘“Educa- 
tion.” Hastings’ Bible Dictionary (4 vols.) and 
the one-volume edition should be consulted 
where the first-mentioned is not available. 

The books to which reference is made in 
the following list will be useful for the entire. 
course and will be mentioned with each chapter. 
Other books will be added for specific topics 
not included in the present study. Stevens, 
The Teaching of Jesus, chap. vi; Hyde, Jesus’ 
Way, chap. i; Gilbert, The Revelation of Jesus, 
chap. i; Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, I, 
section 3, chap. ii; Clarke, The Ideal of Jesus, 
chap. vii; Edersheim, The Life and Times of 
Jesus, I, 84-144, 308-36; Stalker,-The Ethics 
of Jesus, chaps. xi and xii; King, The Ethics 
of Jesus, chaps. vii, viii; Mathews, The Social 
Teaching of Jesus, chap. ii. 
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Cryptic Modernism in the Roman 
Church 


The crusade against Modernism in the 
Roman church has failed of its purpose 
. and merely run the newer type of faith to 
cover, if we are correctly informed by 
Francis Eagle, a Roman Catholic writer 
in the August Contemporary Review. Even 
the very ones that Rome expected to catch 
by the new test oath swallowed it without a 
grimace and went their way rejoicing. We 
can only conclude that as an oath taken with 
a pistol held at one’s head may not be 
binding, so this oath, forced under such 
conditions, may have been taken in the 
same sense. It is not surprising that the 
majority of Modernist converts to Roman- 
ism occupy a position of compromise. 
They speak the truth and nothing but the 
truth; but they do not speak the whole 
truth. Catholic Modernism is simply a 
phase of Catholicism itself, the necessary 
manner of belief of a minority in the church. 
It is an interpretation of dogma, a simplifica- 
tion of faith. It is normally silent, and 
never speaks to disturb. It knows that 
each man must see truth from his own 
outlook and understand it according to the 
disposition of his own mental powers. 


England’s Ecclesiastical Sweatshop 


That religion would gain, and official 
churches lose, by the withdrawal of wealthy 
patronage from the Church of England is 
the contention of Colonel D. C. Pedder, 
in a recent number of the Westminster 
Review. As it is, the Anglican church, 
so far as the great majority of its ministers 
are concerned, is a mere clerical sweat- 
shop. The clergy of the Establishment are 
paid butler’s wages to live and act like 
genteel members of society. They and 
their children are raised to a false ideal of 
life, and they occupy an impossible position. 


The church condescends to the common 
people who form nineteen-twentieths of 
the population; but she is not of them. She 
retains her eminently respectable position 
by virtue of the support she receives from 
the other twentieth. Her very existence 
demands that she shall remain constant to 


one article of faith—that her interest is | 


identical with that of the upper class. 
A strange revolution has accomplished itself. 
The religion that was born among the poor 
has come to belong to the rich, to be adminis- 
tered by them and to be served out to the 
poor by their agents in uniform. Experi- 
ence has taught the laboring man that “the 
gentry” regard him as a profit-making 
machine. Why, then, should he pay any 
attention to what their henchman the 
parson says? 
Germany’s Moral Atmosphere 

The July Quarterly Review publishes an 
article, entitled ‘‘ Modern Forces in German 
Literature,” which is of special interest in 
view of current history. The writer, T. W. 
Rolleston, thinks the unification of Ger- 


many is still largely a matter of external - 


forms and is not organic and vital in such a 
fashion as to produce the moral atmosphere 
necessary to a healthy national life. Prince 
von Buelow, in his recent book Iperial 
Germany, has spoken of the necessity of 


reconciling Prussian political supremacy. 


with the intellectual life of South Germany. 
It does not seem likely that a nation can be 
educated up to the point where the German 
people now find themselves, and that the 
bureaucrat will permanently remain in the 
position of moral and social authority 
which Prussian ideas assign to him. Some 
day the rigid structure must surely be 
loosened. The tides of intellectual life 
must sap and dissolve it. It must be 
transformed by the social chemistry, which 
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is at work in every living and growing 
nation, into forms more consonant with the 
needs and characteristics of the modern 
German spirit. We are witnessing a period 
of transition, of widespread disintegration, 
and of pitiless analysis. How will it end? 
Perhaps in a new and more glorious Ger- 
many than the world has yet seen. Per- 
haps in a torpid and sterile nation in which 
nothing but a mighty convulsion can again 
prepare the soil for the seeds of poetry and 
thought. 


The Early Form of the Lord’s Prayer 


Professor C. Torrey writes in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Assyriologie for March, 1914, on 
“A Possible Metrical Original of the Lord’s 
Prayer.” He gives a possible Aramaic 
original in six lines of seven syllables, which 
is the syllabic meter par excellence in Ara- 
maic literature, so far as our knowledge 
goes. The text adopted by Professor Tor- 
rey shows rhymes, and we know the wide- 
spread tendency to use rhyme in prayer 
at least in the Near East. The original ver- 
sion constructed by Professor Torrey could 
very easily have been translated by Luke 
into Greek. It is not possible to make 
similar verses by any retroversion from 
Matthew’s Greek. 


World-wide Syndicalism 


Articles on the revolutionary phase 
of socialism throughout the world continue 
to appear in the leading magazines. Syn- 
dicalism in New Zealand is treated at some 
length in the Quarterly Review for July, by 
W. H. Triggs. New Zealand, he recalls, 
was for some time referred to as “the 
country without strikes.” It is so no longer. 
The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act has at length failed completely in 
achieving the main object for which it was 
passed, namely, the prevention of strikes. 
The labor unions have lately been perme- 
ated by the doctrines of “red” socialism as 
taught by the I.W.W. of America. The 
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consequence has been a series of violent 
strikes intended not merely to get a wage- 
increase, but for the purpose of tiring out the 
employing class, so that “the means of 
production and distribution” would eventu- 
ally fall into the hands of the workers. At 
one time, it seemed as if the country were 
trembling on the verge of civil war. The 
government scrupulously refrained from 
using the territorials; but hundreds of 
them, volunteering as private citizens, 
helped to preserve order. Very soon the 
turbulent spirits were overawed and kept 
inhand. Steady perseverance in this course 
soon instilled a feeling of wholesome respect 
into the minds of the revolutionaries. The 
magistrates dealt firmly, but not too severely 
with the cases brought before them. There 
will be no further talk of a general, revolu- 
tionary strike among the present genera- 
tion of New Zealand workers. They have 
learned a lesson by experience which they 
would never accept when it was enforced 
upon them by precept, namely, that 
no British community will allow war to be 
made upon itself by one section of the 
people without striking a blow in self- 
defense. The heroes of the hour are the 
stalwart, sinewy young farmers, tanned with 
their open-air life in the country. The 
Federation of Labor has been crushingly 
defeated, and it is probably not too much 
to say that syndicalism in this part of the 
world has received its death-blow. 

In somewhat different perspective is the 
paper entitled “‘Syndicalism and the General 
Strike in Italy,” by George B. McClellan, 
ex-mayor of New York City, in the Sep- 
tember Aillantic. This article is very 
timely, owing to the resistance of the Italian 
workers to participation of their country in 
the European war. Mr. McClellan’s point 
of departure is the events of June last, 
when the laboring people of Italy organized 
a strike which almost subverted the mon- 
archy. Four revolutionary groups—social- 
ists, anarchists, syndicalists, and republicans 
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—shade off by imperceptible degrees into 
each other. They work together in a sort 
of offensive and defensive alliance having 
for its purpose the destruction of existing 
institutions. The membership of the four 
groups is chiefly from the working classes, 
with a small admixture of professional men 
and shopkeepers. The recent general strike 
was a grim warning to the government 
and to the nation that under favorable 
conditions it is quite possible that a minority 
of the people may destroy the whole social 
and political fabric of modern Italy. A 
well-organized minority frightened the 
authorities, terrified the public, and para- 
lyzed the activities of nearly thirty million 
people for over forty-eight hours. 


Evolution and Soteriology 


In the Church Quarterly Review for April, 
1914, Mr. P. N. Waggett studies “Evolu- 
tion and Atonement.” As Mr. McDowall 
has shown it in a recent book, Evolution 
and the Need of Atonement, the great diffi- 
culty in the doctrine of atonement is this: 
“Tf sin is but inherited imperfection, how 
can we believe that man was ever wholly 
alienated from God because of sin?” Evo- 
lution means advance, and advance consists 
in co-ordination with environment. Sin is 
the putting-aside of the sole opportunity of 
advance according to the will of God; it 
is a treaty with death: the creature passes 
from the line of advance into a cul-de-sac. 
The only hope, still according to Mr. 
McDowall, lies either in the upspringing 
of a new vital impulse or else in the freeing 


of man from the consequences of his own 
wrong acts. The first alternative he dis- 
misses, as an interruption of the whole 
process of the growth of evolution; the 
other way is the removal of man’s self- 
imposed check on progress. Mr. Waggett 
thinks that the dilemma is not necessarily 
true. Salvation is a rescue from without; 
a new life has arrived but it has arrived in 
the channels of our own life; a new and 
good life has become man’s life that man’s 
life may become good. If this is a breach 
of continuity in the evolution of humanity 
and in the life of certain men, it is like the 
breach which occurs in the ordered process 
of a man’s drowning when he is lifted from 
the water by another. This great inter- 
ruption is included enough in the great 
continuum of life; but it transcends the 
continuum of the disaster. What we trust 
to, what will remove man’s self-imposed 
check on progress is this new vital impulse 
made ours; rescued from drowning, we are 
rescued to breathe. By experience we 
know these elements of the tragedy of sin: 
offense and injured love; a remaining love 
that knows its sin; and the love offended 
but merciful; pardon; and _ influence. 
These facts of experience are met with in 
relations of man with man; we project 
them in the relation between man and God. 
The grant of this pardon, the exercise of this 
influence, may break a “continuity” which 
perhaps does not exist as clearly as some like 
to say; this may offend the forensic logic of a 
lex talionis, but they remain in our own ex- 
perience the finest things of human life. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


The Country Church 


A recent survey of rural churches by the 
Presbyterian Department of Church and 
Country Life is discussed in the Congre- 
gationalist by Bruce Barton. The survey 
relates to twelve counties lying in four 
states—Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, and Ten- 
nessee. In the twelve counties there are 
760 churches. There are relatively few 
foreign-born inhabitants in the whole terri- 
tory. The counties are in every respect 
American, typical of the best of our rural 
life. The schools are reasonably good. 
The telephone and rural mail have reached 
out over all sections. It is all prohibition 
territory. There is practically no loafing 
or vagrancy. Of the homes, 85 per cent 
are owned by those who live in them. 
There is no hostility to the church. The 
whole population, with a few exceptions, 
regard the church as a wholesome moral 
influence, deserving far more support than 
it gets. 

On the background of these facts, the 
Presbyterian report shows a rather dis- 
couraging condition. There is no emotion- 
alism in the figures; no attempt to bolster 
up a theory or create a panic. They are 
scientific results, gathered so coldly that 
there is agitation in certain quarters of the 
Presbyterian church for abolition of the 
department. As to figures, the total mem- 
bership of all churches in the twelve counties 
is 29 per cent of the population. One-fifth 
of the churches are dead. Half of them are 
dying. 

As to constructive suggestions: In no 
single instance where a church receives the 
services of a minister for whole time or even 
half time is it failing to show at least some 
progress. Districts large enough and 
wealthy enough to pay well for the services 


of one high-grade resident pastor are con- 
tributing driblets to the maintenance of 
four or five preachers who live miles away 
in comfortable villages and are utterly with- 
out contact with the daily lives and prob- 
lems and interests of their people. The 
members, instead of developing a vigorous 
loyalty to a particular church, have formed 
the habit of visiting around at all and hence 
have developed no feeling of real responsi- 
bility for any. Many useless churches are 
fighting a losing battle where one strong 
church might win. 


Efficiency Experts for 
Local Churches 


The individual church should employ, 
efficiency men upon the same principle that 
an industrial establishment does, writes 
Mr. Edward S. Ralston in a suggestive 
article recently issued in The Christian 
Work and Evangelist. This is the age of the 
specialist and expert. Men who have 
created great industrial and commercial 
enterprises are learning that there are men 
able to tell them a great deal about certain 
phases of their business; men with a pecul- 
iar genius for certain phases of analytic and 
synthetic criticism of methods and organi- 
zations. These efficiency experts may not 
have executive ability to carry on the busi- 
ness, but they are able to suggest changes 
that will save time, labor, and power, secur- 
ing economy in administration, preventing 
waste, and producing increased results. 
The man who employs the expert knows 
more about the business; but the expert 
knows more about the system. 

Why not try something like this in the 
local churches? Are there not men pos- 
sessed of this genius for critical planning, 
who could prepare a constructive program 
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for a church? The church could invite 
such a man to visit it, study its field, mem- 
bership, and methods, and recommend a 
plan for its work. Do you, officers and mem- 
bers of a-church, resent the idea that any- 
body could tell you how to do your work ? 
If a man conducting a business which is his 
own is willing to be advised, ought not you, 
members of Christ’s church, whose business 
is not your own but the King’s, to seek 
advice and help from every source? Are 
you perhaps lamenting the lethargy or 
decadence of your church and its waning 
power in the community? You have lost 
your grip on the young people. Why? 
Your church has no influence with the men 
in the shops and factories. Why? Even 
the men whose fathers were pillars of your 
church are indifferent or alienated. Why? 
Does your church have any influence or 
authority in the social, industrial, and politi- 
cal life of your town? What are you doing 
to remedy the situation? Do you know 
what to do? The gospel has lost none of 
its power for salvation. Churches are 
human organizations for the transmission of 
that power. If there is failure, is it not due 
to some wrong adjustment of the human 
machinery ? 

The expert would study the working 
force, the entire membership and machinery 
ofthechurch. He would secure through the 
work of church members a complete survey 
of the community. This would include, as 
far as possible, the life-history, religious, 
industrial, financial, and social, of every 
individual and family. This is done by the 
political leaders and is surely not impossible 
for a church. On the basis of this survey, 
every member, able in body and mind, 
should be assigned to some active service 
for the kingdom. Fitness, and not the 
choice of the individual, must determine the 
service. Does this seem impossible for a 
church, that all the members should be at 
work and all at the work they can best do? 
What the captains of industry can do for 


commercial success, the church of Christ 
can do for the success of his kingdom. 

Where can such experts be found? As 
the need is recognized, men will arise to 
meet it. There are, in every section of the 
country, men who are applying these 
methods to their own affairs, who are de- 
voted to the church, who recognize its need 
for greater efficiency, and who, if invited, 
would willingly aid in framing a construct- 
ive church program. 


Church Advertising 


Under the title “The Why and How of 
Church Advertising,” Charles Stelzle writes 
very suggestively in a recent issue of The 
Continent. The whole proposition of church 
advertising, he says, should be dealt with in 
the biggest kind of fashion. It should make 
a man feel that here is an appeal which has 
in it nothing of the narrow sectarian spirit 
so frequently associated with religion. It 
would pay all the churches in a town to 
engage in an advertising propaganda on 
general lines, just as they sometimes go into 
an evangelistic campaign. Such a union 
advertising campaign would win the respect 
of the community. It would also permit 
the churches to engage in a more extensive 
scheme of publicity than would otherwise be 
possible, and each church would unquestion- 
ably get more out of it than if the same 
amount of advertising had been distributed 
in individual campaigns. 

The right kind of advertising should 
break down the prejudice of the public con- 
cerning those matters which are little under- 
stood by the mass of the people outside the 
church. Few outside the church have the 
proper conception of the doctrines which 
are actually taught by the church today. 
Terms of admission should be made very 
plain. To most men the supposed barriers 
to church membership appear almost insur- 
mountable. They fear catechizing and 
humiliation. These and other matters 
may be made the subjects of a series of 
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advertisements either in personal letters or 
in the newspapers. 

It is important that an advertisement 
should be so disposed that it may be easily 
and quickly read. The minister often fails 
in preparation of advertising because he 
adopts the same method of approach as he 
does when getting out sermons. In writing 
a sermon, a minister begins with a more or 
less elaborate introduction, placing his cli- 
max at the end. The expert advertising 
man writes his climax first, and puts it into 
the headline. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, there are four features to be pre- 
sented in the advertisement—the place, the 
speaker, the subject, the time. Which of 
these should be given the headline? If the 
meeting is to be in a well-known and popular 
auditorium, this fact alone may be of suffi- 
cient importance to give it first place. If 
the speaker is a man of great reputation, his 
name should be played up first. If the 
meeting is to be held in a church, and the 
speaker is without notable drawing power, 
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the subject itself should be given first place. 
The time of meeting should never be placed 
at the top of the announcement. Give to 
the headline the feature having the biggest 
“pulling” power. 

The church is usually too impatient of 
results. It wants accessions to its member- 
ship at once. But the same laws of psy- 
chology which apply to business life also 
apply to the church. To illustrate, one 
need think simply of pickles, and immedi- 
ately a very familiar brand flashes before 
one’s mind. And to think of soap suggests 
one or two well-known names of manufac- 
turers who have long been advertising and 
creating an atmosphere favorable to their 
goods. The church, too, must be willing to 
spend time in creating an atmosphere. And 
just as the general advertising of the manu- 
facturer is supplemented by that of the local 
dealer, so the union advertising of the 
churches must be supplemented by adver- 
tising which is issued by the individual 
church. 


BOOK NOTICES 


The Philosophy of Religion. By George Gallo- 
way. New York: Scribner, 1914. $2.50 
net. 


Any fundamental proposition about the 
Ultimate is open to serious objection. We no 
longer look for a final pauaty or a final 
theology. But the interests of stability and 
progress demand that our greatest minds keep 
toiling on as though final statements might yet 
be made. No great genius has wrought, or no 
comprehensive system has had sway that did 
not contribute something essential. Philoso- 
phers as never before understand that they 
must begin with the facts, and all the facts, and 
that their speculations must not contradict the 
facts. The sympathies of the philosopher must 
therefore be as wide as human experience, and 
he must be appreciative of all sides of serious 

inki In order to be just, all-round, and 
clear in his statements of his own conclusions 
he must know the exact meaning of the terms 
he is using. This leads him into rather close 
definition, but it also keeps him sensitive to his 
approach to debatable and unexplored regions. 
Moreover, it keeps distinct in his mind the differ- 
ence between a logical deduction and a postu- 
late—a very important distinction in philosophy 
and religion. age is also oy with a 
whose style is not living, simple, 
ucid, and free from technicalities—a style that 
makes recundite subjects so easy that the plai 
man says: ‘‘Why, that is just what I have 
always said.” 

These philosophical ear-marks along with 
others, we believe, will be found in Galloway’s 
Religion. 

The philosophy of religion is no easy matter. 
Since it became a separate discipline it has 
challenged the close and protracted attention 
of the most powerful minds. It has appeared 
from many points of view, and all these appear- 
pong have seemed in — essential respects 
to be lacking. Apparently the times were ri 
for one more attempt that should not, indeed, 
final, but that should gather up the fragments 
of truth already discovered, rethink them, con- 
tribute to them, and set the great subject one 
step farther on the way. 

In taking up his task Dr. Galloway does not 
blink any of its problems. ‘ Philosophy,” says 
he, “‘is reflection on experience in order to appre- 
hend its ultimate meaning.” ‘The experienced 
world, for which an ultimate Ground is sought, 
unfolds itself before us in a double aspect; it is 
on one hand a connected system of existences, 
and on the other a system of Values.” 

In religion three constituent elements must 
blend in varying proportions—cognition, feel- 
ing, will. ‘Let the pious man become con- 


vinced that his faith is a sort of speculative 
venture, a wager which he makes at his own 
risk in the hope that it may turn out well, and 
his faith will dwindle.” “Religion appeals to 
the whole man, and reason ought not to be at 
constant discord with feeling and will; otherwise 
the spiritual house will be divided against 
itself.” ‘‘A philosophy of religion then . . . 
cannot avoid dealing with the ultimate truth 
of religion.” 

_ These catch sentences, we hope, at least 
faintly suggest the purpose and method of the 
book. The part whole of 
experience—phenomena. pology, psy- 
chology, and the gg by religion make their 
basal contributions. “‘feeling-continuism’” 
expands into experience, and experience differ- 
entiates and ramifies into the great disciplines. 
of life. The authcr shows a first-hand knowl- 
edge of much of this vast and complicated mass: 
of material and a firm grip on the results of 
investigation in the entire field. 

But this is merely the beginning. After all, 
can we be sure that these phenomena are valid ? 
This insistent and urgent question leads in the 
second part into the whole matter of the valid- 
ity of our knowledge. No robust mind can 
rest upon certainty at this crucial point. Dr. 
Galloway’s keen insight appears all through 
this discussion, and nowhere to better advantage 
than in the closing section where he treats of the 
modes of religious knowledge, including anal 
teleology, the rationality of values, and the i 
of truth in religion. 

But the converging lines necessarily lead 
to the crux of it in the third part. Phe- 
nomena and a rational assurance of their 
validity do not go far enough. We cannot 
escape the “‘task of explaining the meaning and 
determining the truth of religious experience as 
an aspect of the whole of experience.” And 
here we “face the question of the ultimate 
nature and meaning of religion.” This is the 
most elusive of all subjects. The author’s 
spirit and our acquaintance with him in the 
previous chapters give us assurance. We are 
not to expect logical deductions, but only 
postulates. Sometimes he seems to us too 
cautious when he makes out a better case than 
he claims. The central themes are, of course, 
the ultimate truth of religion, the speculative 
conception of a world-ground, the problem of 
interaction, God, evil, the progress and destiny 
of man, dealing with history, immortality, the: 
temporal and transcendent world, revelation. 
A basis is found in a twofold postulate—‘‘an 
— ground of the world, and an ultimate: 

We have barely called attention to a book 
of 600 pages—packed, well arranged, without. 
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adull paragraph. Estimates will probably vary 
as points of view. Some critics may regard 
the metaphysical parts as valueless because im- 
possible. But that would suggest innocence 
of a perennial problem. The | , the 
ilosophical acumen, and the profound sin- 
cerity of the author all will gladly concede. 


Greater Men and Women of the Bible. Vol. I. 
Edited by James Hastings. New York: 
Scribner, 1913. Pp. xii+-517. $3.00. 
Christian ministers in all lands are now under 

further obligations to the indefatigable editor 

of this new series. Dr. Hastings desires to help 
the preaching of the present day to be attractive. 

He says truly that preaching makes little or no 

impression unless it wins the heart. Touch the 

imagination, and the heart is almost won. The 
surest way of securing attractiveness and touch- 
ing the imagination is a restrained use of illus- 
trations. This new series helps the preacher 
and the popular lecturer to discover and use 
the rich illustrative material in the Bible. But 
it does more than this, for Dr. Hastings insists 
not only upon attractiveness but upon accuracy 
in preaching. To this end, while the series 
aims to be constructive and positive in tone, it 
recognizes the work of modern criticism as one 
of the factors to be taken into account in homi- 
letic use of the Bible. The volume before us 
takes up the outstanding rs in the 

Book of Genesis, from Adam to Joseph. A great 

deal of the text is supplied by the editor; but 

the larger part of the volume consists of quota- 
tions from the best modern writers. 


Theodore Thornton Munger. By Benjamin W. 
Bacon. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1913. Pp. xxiiit+-409. $3.00. 

In this volume, Professor Bacon turns aside 
from his work of biblical interpretation and 
teaching to give us a deeply interesting study in 
the life of a typical New England minister of t the 
modern age. Dr. Munger was a disciple and 
successor of Horace Bushnell, and he did valiant 
service in helping the churches of New England 
and of America through the painful transition 
from the old orthodoxy to the new theology. 
He was a man who, while admitting the value 
of liberal religious movements outside the ranks 
of orthodoxy, preferred to walk in the old path- 
ways and, so to speak, strike up a livelier _ 
for the marching hosts. He recognized 
in the providence of God, there is work in a 
world for the “come-outers” and for the “stay- 
inners’; and he chose to be of the latter com- 
pany, although feeling at 

e story begins with Munger’s early years, 
taking him forward through his college days at 
Yale, his training and ordination for the min- 
istry, and his widening sphere as a — 
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and author. A selected list from his published 
writings covers seventy-eight titles. e book 
is full of source material for the history of New 
England life and theology. In addition to its 
deep human interest, it has literary charm. 
The author’s task is well done, and the volume 
should find much appreciative attention. 


Charles Gordon Ames. A Spiritual Autobiog- 
raphy. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
1913. Pp. 229. $1.25. 
ana of the Christian Register for some 

years, and connected with the Unitarian 

churches for half a aay, Charles Gordon 
Ames was a vital American religious 
The volume opens oa on the sunny side 
of Unitarianism, and gives a fresh insight into 
the spiritual evolution of the United” States. 
Like all good biography, it takes one outside the 
particular subject. It begins with the author’s 
experience as a child in a rigid, Calvinistic home 
in New England, where his thoughts “on awful 
subjects rolled, damnation and the dead.” It 
moves forward through his conversion in the 
Free Will Baptist church, his ordination to the 
ministry of that denomination, his experiences 
in the western states, and his transfer of allegi- 
ance to the Unitarian church. His treatment 
of the attitude of religious liberalism in the 
fifties and sixties toward the slavery struggle 
is especially timely in view of the present social 
crisis in the churches. 

Crime: Its Causes and Cures. By Thomas S. 
Mosby. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1913. 


Pp. x+354- $1.75. 

A truly religious book, because it recognizes 
a fundamental moral order in the universe, to 
which men must conform, not only in their 
individual capacities, but in the arrangement of 
their social systems. The author quotes approv- 
ingly the words of Professors Small and Vincent 
to the effect that all rational reformers must 
keep in view the reciprocal interrelation between 
men and institutions, and that insistence upon 
only one-half of this twofold truth is a 
— of much confused thought and fruitless 
effort. 

The volume is ahead of the times; and the 
present generation of criminology experts will 
not like it. While modern criminology has 
achieved good results in its treatment of the 
individual sinner; while we must not withhold 
generous praise for its pains researches, 
and for A acy new humanitarianism with which 
it is animated, the fact remains that criminol- 
ony to date has occupied itself with one-half 

a twofold truth. It has emp! the 
“individual,” and, so far as it has reckoned with 
“society” and the “environment,” it has been 
limited to reforms which, when the utmost is 
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said, leave the fundamental abuses of our 
civilization untouched. 

The author is a member of the bar and f 
ay attorney of the state of Missouri, 

has written much on this subject. He can- 
not be accused of unduly emphasizing the social 
factors in crime. The larger part of the book is 
devoted to a summary description of the results 
of criminology as a purely individualistic disci- 
pline; and the reader is duly warned that social 
conditions alone do not explain crime. This 
is well, because the present tendency toward 
sociology may easily go too far. The book falls 
into three : “Etiology,” “Prophylaxis,” 
and “Therapeutics.” Under the first head are 
considered the cosmic, social, and individual 
factors of crime. Under the second, eugenics, 
asexualization, education, and social ameliora- 
tion. Under the third, the theory of punish- 
ment, indeterminate sentence and eal and 
the new penology. The book is one which has 
many suggestions for the wide-awake minister. 


St. Paul and the Mystery-Religions. By H. 
A. A. Kennedy. New York: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1913. Pp. xviiit+-311. $1.50. 
Professor Kennedy’s volume can hardly be 

regarded as a new contribution to the study of 

the mystery-religions, but it ses independ- 
ent value from the fact that its author is one of 
the increasing number of men who respect and 
understand Paul. The general plan of the book 
is to present briefly such knowledge as we may 
have of the various mystery-religions of the 

Greco-Roman world and then examine Paul to 

discover how far his words and concepts may be 

traced to the influence of such religions. 
fessor Kennedy’s conclusions are to the effect 
that while Paul does use the language of the 
mystery-religions it is rather by way of accom- 
modation and of good pedagogy than by way of 
fundamental thinking. Indeed, Professor Ken- 
nedy’s leanings are very strongly to the view that 
much of the language which is similar to that 
used in the mystery-religions can be accounted 
for by reference to the Septuagint. 

There was abundant opportunity for such a 
survey of this most interesting question. There 
are few subjects which yield themselves more 
readily to ingenious speculations and few in 
which such speculations are less desirable. The 
volume by no means forestalls a more elaborate 
and complete study of the subject, but it will 
serve as an admirable introduction to its field. 

But one one of importance we would raise 

‘ with Pro 


essor Kennedy. Is not the real ap- . 


proach to Paul’s system through eschatology, 
and in Paulinism do we not have the beginnings 
of an epochal transformation of a messianic mood 
into an independent religion? If, as might be 
imagined, Professor Kennedy’s reply were in the 
affirmative, it will be obvious that in such a 
transformation the apostle must have found very 


much to his purpose the vocabulary and the ex- 
og which the mysteries attempted to 


Die Landesnatur Palistinas. By V. Schwobel. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1914. Pp. 56. M. 0.60. 
This is the first of a series of ets uw 

“ Land of the Bible.” It ca on cma 

statement of the latest information upon the 

topics it treats. They are (1) the limits of the 
land and its general character, (2) the geologi 

cal structure, (3) the climatic relations, (4) 

hydrographic relations. The work is based 

upon the latest scientific reports, is sufficiently 
full for all practical p , and is written in 

clear and non-technical 


Die religitsen und sittlichen Ideen des Spruch- 
buches. Kritischexegetische Studie. [Scrip- 
tapontificii instituti biblici.|} By A. Hudal. 
Rome: Bretschneider, 1914. Pp. xxviii+ 
262. L. 4.50. 

This book carries the imprimatur of the 
Roman Catholic church. It sets itself to the 
task of discovering whether or not the ideas of 
the Book of Proverbs are of pre-exilic origin. In 
determining this, it takes up one by one the 
ideas of wisdom, God, ethics, and eschatology. 
The question asked in each case is: Does thi 
idea show traces of Greek and Hellenistic in- 
fluence, or can it be accounted for on the basis of 
development from the revealed religion of the 
early Hebrews. The author’s decision is in 
favor of the latter view; but while claiming pre- 
exilic origin for Proverbs, he does not contend 
for Solomon’s authorship. The learning of the 
author is adequate and his familiarity with the 
literature of his subject is complete. An ex- 
haustive bibliography is given and evidence 
abounds that the author himself, at least, has 
used the books there listed. This constitutes 
the chief value of the book. For the man whose 
library facilities are limited, it will serve as a 
handy register of all the leading views upon the 
teachings of Proverbs in the history of exegesis. 


The Ethics of Jesus and Social Progress. By 
Charles S. Gardner. New York: George H. 
Doran Co., 1914. Pp. 361. $1.25. 

The day of the “social gospel” seems to be 
steadily no a It is especially interesting 
to find so strong and sane an emphasis as that in 
Professor Gardner’s book, which will be most 
read in a region of the country where distinctly 
theological tenets are very generally regarded as 
of primary importance. In readable, attractive 
style, he has furnished for men of a conservative 
pew de attitude an excellent introduction to the 
social method of studying ethical problems. 
The audience which he has in mind is evidently 
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a quite unsophisticated one; for he prefaces his 
discussion with an tion of certain ele- 
mentary conceptions of social development. To 
the serious student of social history, this intro- 
duction will smack emphatically of an apologetic 
oe. The “fatal defects” of Greek and 

oman social ideals, and the somewhat exagger- 
ated contrasts between these defects and the 
implicitly assumed ection of early Christian 
ideals are depi in too vaguely rhetorical 
fashion to carry conviction to one trained in real 
historical study. But as the reader continues 
through the book, he will be willing to excuse 
certain evident relics of a former theological 
method, when he finds that the bulk of the dis- 
cussion is devoted to a remarkably frank and 
persuasive exposition of the necessity for the 
Christianization of our social order if we are to 
make earnest with Christianity at all. The 
ideal of Jesus is interpreted in terms of demo- 
cratic justice, and Christianity is declared to be 
the religion which interprets the meaning of 
society in terms of a kingdom of persons all ren- 
dering and receiving personal justice because all 
recognize the sovereignty of a personal God. 
Professor Gardner lays primary emphasis on the 
voluntary adoption of the kingdom spirit by 
individuals; but he shows clearly that this spirit 
must lead to radical social changes. 


The Story-Life of the Son of Man. By Wayne 
Whipple. New York: Revell, 1913. Pp. 
564. $2.50. 

A life of Christ on a new plan. Instead of 
writing a narrative of his own, Mr. Whipple has 
sought to choose from the best that has ever been 
written or spoken about Jesus, arranging the 
material, bit by bit, as a mosaic is made, into a 
vivid and attractive picture. Thus the book is 
a miniature library, gathering up into a single 
collection the thoughts of many authors. It 
consists of forty chapters, giving selections from 
over one hundred writers, including Phillips 
Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, Ernest Renan, 
Tennyson, Tolstoy, Elizabeth Stewart Phelps, 
Bouck White, Theodor Keim, and Horace Bush- 
nell. It has thirty-two illustrations, mostly 
reproductions of well-known paintings. It is 
not, of course, a “critical” work; its purpose is 
devotional. We hardly feel that the volume 
has quite the importance which the compiler 
attaches to it; yet it is a useful book. Classes 
engaged in studying the life of Christ will be 
able to use it in collateral reference. Ministers 
will find it of almost unending homiletical sug- 
a. We hope that it will find its way 

to the hands of many readers. 


The World’s Redemption. By C. E. Rolt. 
London: Longmans, 1913. Pp. 336. $2.25. 
An interesting and important theological 

sign of the times. An inquiry into the nature 


and work of God in view of the results of mod- 
ern scientific investigation. The author is an 
English churchman, vicar of a parish in War- 
wick. He takes evolution and higher criticism 


multiply. The questions which the author asks 
will stir more and more as the newer scientific 
methods penetrate the mental atmosphere of 
the age and modify the psychological climate. 
The conclusions which books of this kind her- 
ald are not so immediately important as the 
mere fact that people are investigating the 
tap-roots of theology. 

The present work may be described as an 
attempt to work es of our times 
over into terms of orthodox Christianity. The 
creation of the world is itself a redemptive 
process of winning harmony from that which is 
without form and void. Hence the title of the 
book. God’s power is not that of mere physical 
omnipotence, but that of truth and love. The 
victory of love is won by waiting and not by force 
or compulsion. The truth merely remains true, 
and in this calm assurance it quietly reposes 
until at last the raging forces of discord and 
strife stumble on some aspect of truth and 
respond to its attraction. And so, from distant 
ages, God has been enduring the mutual strife 
and self-assertion of the elements that make up 
the universe, and has, by slow degrees, been 
winning them into order and harmony. Christ 
is the supreme historical manifestation of the 
redemptive, or creative, work of God, and as 
men appreciate the nature of God, they be- 
come partners of Christ in the divine discipline 
of redemption. 


The Faith of Japan. By Tasuku Harada. 
New York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. ix+190. 
$1.25. 

This little volume comprises seven lectures 
given by President Harada at Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, and an eighth chapter which 
reproduces an article in the International Review 
of Missions. The volume cannot be said to add 
particularly to a scientific knowledge of the 
religious attitude of the Japanese, but it has the 
virtue of setting forth sympathetically and 
clearly what might be called the common di- 
visor of the Japanese religions, in so far as such 
a common element can be said to exist. As the 
volume is for popular rather than technical 
hearers and readers, it emphasizes the most out- 
standing points in Japanese faith, calling par- 
ticular attention to the Shinto, Confucian, and 
various Buddhist schools of thought. The first 
lecture deals with a sketch of the various reli- 
gions, but the volume thereafter deals with 
matters synthetical, as will be seen from the 


for granted, and contends that while the older 
doctrine of a physically omnipotent Deity is 
no longer thinkable, the substance of trini- 
tarian and supernatural Christianity stands 
4 untouched amid the present-day shifting of 
j landmarks. Books of this kind are sure to 
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titles of the chapters: “Kami, the Conception 
of Deity”; ‘Michi, the Way of Humanity”; 
“Satori, the Law of Enlightenment”; ‘“Sukui, 
the Doctrine of Salvation”; ‘“Chugi, the 
Spirit of Loyalty”; “Mirai, the Idea of Future 
Life.”” The final chapter discusses the relation 
of Christianity to these other faiths. 

This volume is helpful in that it enables the 
ordinary reader to appreciate the attitude of the 
Japanese toward religion. For a comprehensive 
survey of the field it would need to be supple- 
mented by larger works. 


Social Christianity. By Charles Reed Zahniser. 
Nashville: The Advance Publishing Co. 


Pp. 173. 75 cents. 

Dr. Zahniser is the pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in Pittsburgh, and also president of an 
interdenominational organization whose pur- 
pose is to co-ordinate the moral and civic action 
of Christian people in Pittsburgh. This useful 
little handbook is an outgrowth of practical 
experience in the centers of present-day industry. 
The author is intimately acquainted with many 
workers for social betterment, and particu- 
larly labor leaders and other spokesmen of the 
workers. The volume is a book for the hour 
and for the age. Thoroughly evangelical with- 
out being reactionary, abreast of the newer so- 
cial thought without being too radical, it is a 
book which multitudes of Christian pastors and 
laymen ought to know. 

The chapter on “The Insufficiency of the 
Old Evangelism” is a frank and brave deliver- 
ance. The ancient, individualistic evangel is 
here definitely abandoned. The author —- 
nizes that while strenuous efforts are put fo 
today to continue the work of Moody, and that 
while great congregations may be gathered by 
careful advertising, the actual results are limited 
pretty largely to the middle class. He sees 
that the curtailment of ecclesiastical progress 
today is based upon the shrinkage of the great 
middle class. His presentation of the case 
against individualism is thus founded on socio- 
logical analysis. He admits that there is much 
of justice in the attacks commonly made on the 
church by leaders of socialism and by other 
exponents of discontent. The characteristic 
skepticism of today, he well says, is social and 
not intellectual or rationalistic. Men hold 
aloof from the church because her gospel does 
not meet their social needs. And yet the author 
makes it very clear that he does not agree with 
the program of the socialists. 

The climax of the book is the chapter called 
“The Gospel for the Age.” Here the author 
begins by clearing the ground of an accumula- 
tion of spiritual futilities which has needed to be 
exposed for some time. There is much of so- 
called “social teaching” in our pulpits and 
Sunday schools, but most of it is social only in 
name and comes about as near being a gospel of 


social welfare as the gift of a few pennies to a 
hungry out-of-work does to solving the problem 
of the unemployed. Hitching a toy-cart labeled 
vidu: is rom socializi m 
and work of the — 
_ What the author would have the church do, 
in the first place, is to cease proclaiming that 
the one and only cure for the evils of civiliza- 
tion is the reformation of the individual. He 
ly admits that personal regeneration has 
its place in the perspective of religious and social 
life. Nevertheless, he looks upon Christ not 
merely as the master of the individual heart, but 
as the Lord of those objective, legal relations 
between individuals which we call “social insti- 
tutions.” The heresy of today, then, is not 
theological but sociological and economic. 
While the author would not commit the church 
to any political or economic program, he 
would make it a center of spiritual and moral 
education from which the individual Christian 
would go out with a new enthusiasm to make the 
world better in its institutional as well as its 
personal life. Dr. Zahniser makes it quite 
plain that his sympathies are with the single- 
taxers rather than with the socialists. He 
points out that there was no great social strain 
in America so long as there.was plenty of 
propriated land on which the people could 
settle, and that while there is as yet only a 
modicum of people on the soil, vast areas are 
held away from productive use by speculation. 
In terms of economics, then, the author’s con- 
ception of the gospel takes the form of empha- 
sis upon the equal right of all to the use of the 
earth which God has created for all. 


Economic Conditions in the Philippines. By 
Hugo H. Miller and Charles H. Storms. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1913. Pp. 373. $1.75. 


Persons intending to go as missionaries to 
the Philippines will find here a mass of useful 
information well arranged. Dr. Miller is head 
of the department of industrial information in 
the Manila Bureau of Education, and Dr. 
Storms is an instructor in the Philippine Normal. 
School. The book is not a theoretical treatise; 
it is a careful study of everyday facts which con-. 
cern all who are engaged in any useful occupa- 
tion in these far-away islands. It develops one. 
of the richest and most interesting fields of inves- 

igation open to the student of Filipino affairs. 

e subject-matter has never been covered 
heretofore in any adequate way. The work 
is valuable, of course, not only to students of 
missions, but to students of economics. It can 
be used as a concrete introduction to that 
science. It begins with a description of primi-. 
tive and civilized les in the islands, and 
then takes up in detail the agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and commercial industries. Some. 
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statistical tables and a good index increase 
the value of the work as a text. 


Some unusual questions are asked by 
Patterson Dubois in The Practice of Salvation 
(Revell, $1.00). What is it to save and be 
saved? What is it to lose and be lost? Why 
speak of “salvation” unless we have seriously 
asked ourselves just what it means? The 
book is an arresting study of commonplace 
realities which are too much taken for granted 
by Christian workers. The author wants us 
to develop greater familiarity with the wa) 
and means of spiritual life and effort. His 
book is an interpretation of salvation in terms 
of the new psychology, and it will be of interest 
and value to pastors and Sunday-school teachers. 


In a volume called Following the Sunrise, 
Helen B. Montgomery furnishes an instructive 
and interesting account of Baptist missions dur- 
ing the last hundred years (American Baptist 
Publication Society, 50 cents). The book 
describes the condition of the Baptist cause 
during early American history, and then goes on 
to follow the course of missions in Burma, 
Assam, India, China, Japan, Africa, and the 
Philippines. 


A handy booklet for pastors and Christian 
workers has been prepared by Frances E. Lord 
under the title Jesus Said (Sherman, French & 
Co., 75 cents). The volume is a collection of 
the sayings of Jesus in response to the many 

uestions put to him on various occasions 
ughout his ministry. 


A volume by Professor A. C. Knudson, of the 
Boston University School of Theology, is pub- 
lished under the title Beacon = a of Prophecy 
(Eaton & Mains, $1.25). The book is a popu- 
lar but scholarly ox of the prophets Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and “‘Deutero- 
Isaiah.” It moves along a path made familiar 
by numerous treatises on the same subject in 
recent years. 


Classes in early church history will find use- 
ful collateral matter in Professor James Orr’s 
textbook, The History and Literature of the 
Early Church (Hodder & Stoughton, $1.00). 
The book gives a bird’s-eye view of the first 
three centuries of Christian life; and even 
though the author’s positions cannot be accepted 
at all points, this condensed summary will hel 
to orient the student in one of the most diff - 
cult periods of ancient history. 


The few non-biblical sentences ascribed to 
esus are diluted in a commentary exposition 
y Professor David Smith, of the McCrea Magee 

College, Londonderry, under the title Un- 
written Sayings of Our Lord (Hodder & Stough- 
ton, $1.00). The little volume gives an accur- 
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ate report of all that is known about these 
“sayings.” 


We note two additions to the Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature, both by the 
same author, A. Hamilton Thompson. The 
booklets are The Historical Growth of the English 
Parish Church, and The Ground Plan of the 
—" Parish Church (Putnams, 40 cents 
each). They are designed to be companion 
pieces; and they present, in a very useful and 
readable way, many facts which are essential 
to the study of church history and religious 
evolution among the English-speaking peoples. 


Every library on homiletics ought to include 
the new volume by the Bishop of Vermont, Dr. 
A. C. A. Hall, Preaching and Pastoral Care 
(Longmans, Green & Co., $1.00). Although 
intended primarily for clergy in the Protestant 
ee church, it is adapted to the needs of 
Christian pastors generally. Dr. Hall’s large 
experience as preacher and pastor is registered 
here in a way which cannot fail to be helpful. 


We have received from Professor T. L. 
Vaswani, of the Dyal College at Lahore, India, 
a reprint of his address delivered at the Berlin 
World-Congress of Religions, in August, 1910, 
which he entitles Prélegomena to a Religious 
Philosophy (News Press, Lahore). His thesis 
is that one religion is immanent in all religions, 
and that this underlying religion is progressive 
in its revelations to the human race. While 
much of what he says is true, and is accepted as 


* commonplace among advanced thinkers every- 


where, the obvious danger of his theory is that 
it submerges the distinctive Christian doctrines 
in a sea of abstraction and mysticism which 
obscures the practical features of Christianity. 


Under the title Moral Leadership (Scribner, 
$1.25), Rev. Leighton Parks, rector of St. 
Bartholomew’s, New York City, publishes ten 
virile sermons in a volume commemorating a 
ten years’ ministry at that church. 


A helpful devotional volume by Professor 
Denio, of Bangor Theological Seminary, oem 
under the title The Supreme Need ( a. 
$1.00). It is a brief study of the place 
ministry of the Holy Spirit throughout the 
whole range of Christian life and society. 
Pastors and Christian workers will find the 
book valuable. 


A new booklet in the “Lakeside Classics” 
appears under the title Reminiscences of Chicago 
during the Forties and Fifties (Donnelley & Sons 
Co., 75 cents). The religious and social history 
of Chicago in that period is interestingly shown 
by means of extracts from articles and addresses 
by three “old residents,” William Bross, 
Joseph Jefferson, and Charles Cleaver. 
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STUDY I—Concluded 


Il. THE EXPERIENCE OF JESUS AS A BASIS OF HIS TEACHING 


Jesus was not a speculator about abstract truth. His teachings are his experi- 
ence expressed in words. In this sense they are, as he said, “spirit and life.” 
We cannot understand his teaching until we understand him. It is a gospel not 
only from Jesus, but about Jesus. The fact that he experienced God makes him 
such a trustworthy revelation of God, and it is through his teachings that we can 
understand his inner experiences. 

Tenth day.—§ 9. Jesus knew God as father: Luke 2:40-51; John, chap. 17. 
Study Luke 2:40-51, and notice how the reply of the boy Jesus must indicate 
an inner experience which even Mary did not understand. This deep unity of 
Jesus with God in his own experience is clearly taught in the prayer in John, 
chap. 17. Read also John 10:7-18, 22-39. 


Eleventh day.—§ 10. Jesus prayed to God as father: In all the great crises of — 


his life Jesus is said to have sought strength and help from his father. Thus at his 
baptism, Luke 3:21-22; at his transfiguration, Luke 9:28-36; in the garden, 
Luke 22:39-46; on the cross, Luke 23:44-46 (find other instances). 

Twelfth day.—Matt. 11:21-27. Because of his knowledge of God as father 
Jesus was enabled to bear disappointment. (Notice particularly vs. 25.) 

Thirteenth day.—§ 11. Jesus’ faith in God: Luke 9:57-62; Matt. 16: 21-26. 
This faith in God can be seen throughout Jesus’ ministry. Note Luke 9: 57-62. 
It is this sublime faith in the will of God that took him to the cross. Read 
Matt. 16:21-26. He knew the cross as a part of God’s will: It is this faith in God 
which made him willing to meet death at the hands of his enemies. 

Fourteenth and fifteenth days.—§12. Jesus considered himself as embodying the 
character of God: Matt. 11:27-30; John 5:38-47; 12:35-36; 14:1-11. In fact, 
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throughout his life Jesus continually represents himself as showing forth in his 
own life the character of God which he described in his teaching. 


IV. JESUS’ TEACHING OF THE FATHERLINESS OF GOD 


There are two main questions to be answered by all those who study Jesus’ 
teaching as to God as father. First, Did Jesus think of God philosophically or 
religiously ? Secondly, How did he expect men to come to the knowledge of God 
as father? The answer given by Jesus to these two questions is very simple. 
Jesus did not speak of God as a philosopher speaks when he speaks of the father- 
hood of God, but very simply, out from his experience of sonship. In other words, 
it is rather God’s fatherliness than his fatherhood of which he speaks. 

The answer to the second question is also simple. Man gets to know God as 
father when he undertakes to follow Jesus’ teaching as to God and live a life of 
love. 

Sixteenth day.—§ 13. God’s fatherliness may be seen in Nature: Matt. 6:25- 
30; 10:28-31. Read carefully Matt. 6:25-30. If Jesus had thought of God 
the Father as less than the God of Nature, he would have had two Gods. The 
real heart of Jesus’ teaching is that the God of Nature can be seen as the God of 
love. Read also Matt. 10: 28-31 carefully. 

Seventeenth day.—§ 14. The supremacy of the will of God, that of a father, not 
of a king: Mark 13:19; 7:8-10; 10:1-9; Matt. 7:21; 15-20. Note that 
while Jesus never spoke of God as king, or as the God of a national covenant, or 
as a national father, or as a giver of a statutory law, he yet regards what may 
be called the primal relations of life as established by God. Mark 13:19; 7:8-10; 
10:1-9. Further, he regards the will of God when once it is revealed as the su- 
preme authority of life. Matt. 7:21. Note, however, that the context of this 
saying, Matt. 7:15-20, makes it clear that he is speaking, not about a new law, 
but about a new life of the one who would be like God. 

Eighteenth day.—§15. The fatherliness of God may be argued from human 
fatherliness: Matt. 7:9-11 (Luke 11:11-13); Luke 15:1-32; 18:2-7. Jesus’ 
knowledge of man and the observance of human kindliness is made by him a means 
of discovering the character of God. Thus in the extreme cases of the unjust judge, 
Luke 18:2-7, and the selfish neighbor, Luke 11:5—10, he teaches how prayers 
are sure to be answered. In his argument for the fatherly love of God from Matt. 
7:9-11 (Luke 11: 11-13); Luke 15:1-32, we have the central analogy of the teach- 
ing of Jesus. 

Nineteenth day.—§ 16. Paul’s philosophical teaching regarding God as Father: 
Acts, chap. 17. Jesus gives no such philosophical conception of God’s relation 
with men as that of Paul in Acts, chap. 17. Students should read this chapter 
and if possible state distinctly the view which Paul has in mind. 

Twentieth day.—§17. Further teaching of the fatherliness of God: Matt. 
5:45-48; 6-1, 4, 6, 9, 18, 32; 10:29; 11:25-27; 18:14; 23:9; Luke 12:32; 
6:36. The passages which are usually quoted to show Jesus’ conception of God 
as father of all men, regardless of their attitude toward him are: Matt. 5:45-48; 
6:1, 4, 6, 9, 18, 31, 32} 10:29; 11:25-27; 18:14; 23:9; Luke 12:32, 6:36. It 
would be well to study these passages carefully and decide whether Jesus did 
teach anything more than that God’s attitude is one of love toward all people. 
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Twenty-first day.—Matt. 11:27; 7:11; cf. 12:50; John 8:31-59. However 
one may answer the preceding question, is it nor clear from Matt. 11:27; 7:11; 
cf. 12:50, that Jesus regards the parental analogy as especially fitting to express 
God’s moral attitude toward those who do his will? To appreciate how the 
relation of father and son is used by Jesus to express character, see John 8:31-59. 

Twenty-second day.—§18. Matt. 5:45; Luke, chap. 15; Rom. 5:1-11; 
John 3:16. In this connection we should note the teaching of Jesus concerning 
God’s attitude toward evil men (Matt. 5:45). Recall the parables in Luke, 
chap. 15. It is this conception of God that finds so large a place in the teaching 
of the New Testament, for instance, Rom. 5:1-11; John 3:16. 

Twenty-third day.—§ 19. God’s fatherliness does not make him indifferent to 
sin: Matt. 12:31-37; John 5:30-47. Asacorrective of possible false impressions 
which this insistence upon God’s love might make, it is necessary to recall that 
from his conception of God as the supporter of the universe, Jesus could not fail 
to recognize God as hostile to all that makes against his character of love. See 
Matt. 12:31-37; John 5:30-47. 


V. THE ETHICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DOCTRINE OF GOD’S FATHERLINESS 


Jesus never reaches a religious conception without a moral application. His 
morality springs from his religion directly. To understand fully his teaching 
about God as Father it is necessary, therefore, to remember that the family analogy 
would argue that those who regard God as Father must themselves be brothers. 

Twenty-fourth day.—§ 20. Faith in God means service to one’s fellows: Matt. 
6:19-34. The bearing upon conduct of this faith in God as loving may be seen 
in such sayings as Matt. 6:19-34. 

Twenty-fifth day.—§ 21. Faith in God means love of one’s fellows: Matt. 
5:44-48; 6:14, 15. We have now reached the fundamental ethical conception 
of Jesus, namely, that since God is love those who would be like him must be loving 
(Matt. 5:44-48; 6:14, 15). 

Twenty-sixth day.—The meaning of this teaching for the modern man: How 
do you think of God? Men and women of today are prone to think of God in 
terms of impersonal law. Living as we do in a scientific atmosphere, we are 
constantly tempted to think that we are subject to impersonal, rather than 
personal, forces. Is not this somewhat similar to the Pharisaic conception of the 
supremacy of laws which came from God? Must we not, in our conception, 
think of God as personal; that is, infinite in wisdom, love, and purpose? Review 
the teaching of Jesus in Divisions I and II. 

Twenty-seventh day.—Those who are not accustomed to think scientifically, 
on the other hand, sometimes think of God so anthropomorphically as to make 
him only a great man up in the sky. Is not Jesus’ teaching as to God’s control 
of Nature a corrective of this imperfect view? Review in this connection the 
related paragraphs in Division IV. 

Twenty-eighth day.—There is a strong tendency among many people to think 
of God as indifferent to the obligations of his moral nature and hesitating to 
punish those who violate the principles of spiritual life. Do you think this is 
in accordance with the teaching of Jesus as we find it set forth in the work of this 
month? Search for evidence on this point. 
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Twenty-ninth day.—When we think of the fatherliness of God, have we not 
the greatest basis for faith in God in daily life? Do we not need true theological 
conceptions of God to give us courage and hope in the midst of life’s temptations ? 
Can there be any other interpretation of Jesus’ conception than this? Again 
review. 

Thirtieth day.—Does it not follow, if a God of law is also a God of love, that 
he must also be the God of social evolution? Will he not be as much interested 
in our industrial affairs as he was in the political affairs of the Hebrews? Can we 
hope to be like him without ourselves expressing this divine interest in human 
affairs ? 
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